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TO  THE  EDITOR  ^ 


The 

DunkTest 


Dunk  an  unopened  Kentucky  Club  pouch  into  a  tank  full  of  water  and  what 
happens?  Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing.  Because  the  pouch  is  sealed! 
Water  can't  seep  in.  So  obviously  air  can't  get  in,  either.  And  freshness 
can't  leak  out.  Now  you  know  how  we  can  guarantee  you  fresh  tobacco: 
48%  fresher  than  any  brand  in  ordinary  pouches.  Because  we're  the  only 
ones  who  seal  a  pouch.  Try  a  free  package  of  ours  and  see  for  yourself. 
Just  send  us  the  coupon  and  an  empty  pouch  of  what  you're  now  smoking 
(any  brand  but  ours).  We  think  you'll  agree  your  taste  never  had  it  so  fresh. 


r 


FREE  OFFER  TO  PIPE  SMOKERS 


Mail  to:  Fresh  Tobacco,  Box  R,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 

Gentlemen:  Here's  my  ordinary  pouch.  Now  I'd  like  to  try  a  full-sized 
package  with  that  sealed-in  freshness  you  promised  me. 


Name . 


Address . 


City. 


state . 


Zip. 


Offer  goor)  in  U-S.A.  only.  Sorry,  only  one  to  a  customer. 
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Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

DE  GAULLE,  FRANCE  AND  THE  U.S. 

SIR:  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  Gen- 
eral Charles  de  Gaulle  and  the  one-sided 
and  sometimes  downright  malicious  at- 
tacks against  him  and  his  policies  have 
never  dented  my  high  esteem  for  him  as 
one  of  this  century's  truly  great  states- 
men. I  could  not  agree  more  with  your 
assessment  of  the  General's  statesman- 
ship in  relation  to  "Our  Troubles  with 
France"  as  published  in  the  January 
issue.  I  wish  that  it  might  have  a  wide 
circulation  as  an  illustration  of  clear, 
well-stated  journalistic  objectivity  of 
which  we  Americans  are  now  in  greater 
need  than  ever  before. 

Joseph  Conrad  Fehr 
Rockville,  Md. 

sir:  Re:  "Our  Troubles  with  France." 
Whom  do  you  think  you  are  kidding? 
Isn't  it  a  little  cold  out  there  in  that 
snow  job  you  are  working  so  hard  to  put 
over? 

Herbert  L.  Gibson 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

sir:  I  was  greatly  encouraged  and  en- 
lightened by  the  article.  It  affords  help- 
ful reading  when  the  Legion,  whose  vet- 
erans have  twice  fought  and  bled  to 
protect  a  beleaguered  sister  republic,  can 
print  such  a  reassuring  defense  of  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle's  administration.  As  a 
veteran  of  WWl  and  WW2,  I  have  been 
again  and  again  irritated  when  this 
otherwise  astute  statesman  uttered  in- 
sults against  the  United  States.  I  was 
somewhat  comforted  to  think  that  he 
is  an  old  man  and  must  soon  relinquish 
the  leadership  of  France.  After  reflec- 
tion upon  this  helpful  article  and  the 
amazing  accomplishments  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  France,  I  find  myself  hoping 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  hold  his 
office  for  the  stormy  years  which  lie 
ahead. 

Rev.  Percy  M.  Hickcox 
Plympton,  Mass. 

sir:  I  want  to  compliment  both  the  mag- 
azine and  Leavitt  A.  Knight,  Jr.,  for  the 
article  "Our  Troubles  with  France,"  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  many,  many  Legion- 
naires will  read  it. 

Ernest  Caha 
Pryor,  Okla. 

SIR:  The  article  was  well  written  and 
seems    to   cover   about   everything.  I 


The  razor 
in  the  year  2000. 


It'll  probably  make  its  own 
lather  and  automatically  change 
angles. 

It  may  compute  your  shave, 
vacuum  up  your  v\/hiskers,  and  pos- 
sibly spray  on  your  favorite  after- 
shave lotion. 

But  even  with  all  these  im- 
provements, the  most  important  thing 
about  the  razor  can't  change. 

The  blade. 

It'll  still  be  straight. 

And  your  face  will  still  be 

round. 

Noreico  shaves  the  way  your 
face  is  shaped.  Its  round  floating 
heads  go  in  where  your  face  goes  in, 
and  out  where  your  face  goes  out. 


They  don't  pull  or  nick  or  scrape.  They 
just  follow  your  face.  Closely  and 
comfortably. 

In  fact,  the  new  Noreico  was 
tested  in  an  independent  lab.  And 
found  to  shave  as  close  or  closer  than 
a  blade  in  2  out  of  3  shaves.  (Not  just 


any  blade.  But  a  leading  stainless 
steel  blade.) 

It  has  a  hidden  pop-out  side- 
burn  trimmer  that  lets  you  see  what 
you're  trimming,  and  push-button 
cleaning.  It  also  comes  in  a  recharge- 
able model  that  gives  you  almost  twice 
as  many  shaves  per  charge  as  any 
other  rechargeable. 

A  few  years  ago  you  might 
have  tried  an  electric  shaver  and  been 
disappointed. 

But  that  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Today  we're  shaving  like  it's 
the  year  2000.  Now. 

tJoreIco' 

you  can't  get  any  closer. 


61969  North  American  Philips  Corporation,  100  East  42nd  Street.  NewYork,  N.Y.  10017.  Other  Products:  Rembrandt  Square  Lotions,  tnstant-Hairsetters,  ftflini-Saunas.  Hearing  Aids,  Radios,  Audio-Video  Tape  Recorders, 
Dictating  Machines,  Electronic  Educational  Kits,  Training  &  Education  Products,  Medical-Dental  X-Ray,  Electronic  Tubes.  Commercial  Sound,  Closed  Circuit  TV,  TV  Studio,  Motion  picture.  Cryogenic  and  Telephone  Equipment. 
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This  is 
'Unfriendly' 
France? 


Paris  is  for  lovers. 

And  so  is  the  rest  of  France. 

For  lovers  of  food,  wine,  sigints  and 
scenery.  That's  why  150  trains  a  day 
leave  Paris  for  France. 

And  a  French  train  is  the  best  place 
to  start  your  affair  with  France.  Be- 
cause for  travelling  in  France  the  right 
way  is  by  railway. 

From  the  moment  you  board— you'll 
be  enchanted.  By  the  service,  the  effi- 
ciency, the  cleanliness.  And  the  speed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  French  trains 
are  so  fast  (over  100  miles  an  hour) 
that  you  can  have  a  romantic  lunch  at 
Maxim's  and  keep  a  rendezvous  in 
Marseilles. .  On  the  same  day. 

Or  in  less  than  three  hours  follow 
the  Seine  by  train.  Watch  it  narrow  to 
a  silver  sliver  from  the  great  glass 
windows  of  your  compartment. 

Then  step  down  and  back  in  time 
in  Honfleur.  A  tiny  flower-filled  vil- 
lage. Considered  by  Frenchmen  the 
most  romantic  spot  in  the  world. 


And  France  has  over  4,000  places 
waiting  to  be  met  by  you.  Stretched 
out  and  around  25,000  miles  of  track. 
Dine  on  fabulous  French  food  as  you 
travel  through  the  fertile,  rolling  land 
that  produces  it. 

Drink  her  famous  wines,  as  her 
great  vineyards  flash  by  your  eyes. 
Talk  to  the  people  beside  you.  And 
around  you.  Chances  are  they're 
French.  And  friendly.  And  anxious  to 
further  your  romance  with  France. 

Find  out  about  "friendly  France"  for 
yourself.  The  right  way,  by  railway. 

For  free  folder:  write  Dept  A5,  Box 
517,  Lindenhurst,  New  York,  11757. 
Also  ask  for  the  new  Fly/ Train  folder. 
Tickets  and  reservations  at  travel 
agents  or  French  National  Railroads, 
610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10020/11 
E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  60603  /  9465 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly 
Hills  90212  /  323  Geary 
St.,SanFrancisco94102. 
Also  at  Canadian  office 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS 
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LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


thoroughly  agree,  as  President  Nixon 
has  remarked,  that  "we  should  lecture 
less  and  listen  more." 

Paul  Harlan 
Richland,  Iowa 

THE  GREAT  GOLD  RUSH 

sir:  Thank  you  for  the  excellent  article, 
"The  Great  Klondike  Gold  Rush  of  1897" 
(January).  I  find  this  article  £ind  other 
similar  articles  published  in  your  mag- 
azine to  be  very  helpful  in  teaching  my 
American  history  classes. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

SIR:  The  Klondike  gold  rush  story  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  appearing  in  our 
magazine.  I  enjoyed  it  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  addition,  I  got  quite  a  kick 
at  the  reference  to  Dawson's  stage  pres- 
entation of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and 
"Little  Eva's  escape  across  the  ice."  Ac- 
tually, it  was  Eliza  Harris,  with  her  little 
son,  Harry,  who  escaped  across  the  ice 
over  the  Ohio  River  between  Kentucky 
and  Ohio.  Little  Eva,  according  to  the 
book,  lived  in  Louisiana  where  there 
was  little,  if  any,  ice. 

Alexander  E.  Wylie 
Mendota,  III. 

Oops. 

PANAMA  CANAL  GIVEAWAY? 

SIR:  In  your  October  1968  issue  you  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Are  We  Going 
to  Give  Away  the  Panama  Canal?"  I 
have  read  many  articles  and  heard  many 
people  speak  about  this  question.  How- 
ever, these  writers  and  speakers  may 
not  have  given  the  subject  the  proper 
title,  as  you  did.  You  swept  away  all  the 
smog  and,  in  clearing  the  air,  exposed 
the  facts.  Whatever  your  source  of  in- 
formation, it  was  certainly  authentic  to 
the  smallest  detail. 

James  F.  Burgoon 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

RED  HABITS 

sir:  Congratulations  and  thanks  for  your 
December  cover  article,  "The  Violent 
Habits  of  the  Soviet  Union."  It  was  most 
informative  and  revealing.  I  only  wish 
you  had  more  than  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion circulation. 

John  E.  Boisseau 
New  York,  N.Y. 

sir:  The  article  should  be  put  in  small 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  every- 
where. It  is  great. 

Milton  Van  Zanten 
Portland,  Ore. 

sir:  After  the  Berlin  Blockade,  the  Wall, 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  hijacking  and  the  Pu- 
eblo, why  would  the  Russians  hesitate 
to  do  anything?  We  invited  this.  If  there 
is  a  bully  on  the  block  and  you  cross 
the  street  to  avoid  him,  you  have  invited 
continual  harassment.  He  will  continue 
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EDITOR'S 


CORNER 


NAME  DROPPING  IN  LEGION  HISTORY 

As  March  1969  is  the  precise  50th  birth- 
day month  of  The  American  Legion, 
a  great  deal  of  this  issue  is  a  nostalgic 
look  back  at  the  Legion's  first  year. 

We  review  in  it  the  first  caucus,  the  sec- 
ond caucus  and  the  first  national  conven- 
tion, all  within  a  period  of  eight  months 
in  1919  during  which  the  Legion  grew 
from  an  overseas  idea  to  a  going  Stateside 
organization  with  a  paid  up  membership 
of  nearly  700,000. 

In  our  sketch  of  the  Paris  Caucus  on 
page  10  we  give  some  intimation  of  the 
remarkable  abilities  of  the  group  that  met 
in  an  informal,  disorganized  and  often 
contentious  atmosphere  in  Paris  on  March 
15,  1919,  and  in  three  days  produced  a 
sort  of  miracle. 

We  did  a  little  bit  of  name-dropping  in 
our  Paris  story  to  reveal  how  many  of 
the  men  connected  with  the  meeting  were 
nationally  prominent  sooner  or  later,  men 
such  as  Wild  Bill  Donovan,  Alexander 
Woollcott,  Harold  Ross,  Ogden  Mills, 
Franklin  D'Olier.  Monroe  Johnson,  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,   Bennett  Champ  Clark, 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

(Continued) 
to  embarrass  and  humiliate  you  imtil 
you  face  up  to  him.  It's  time  we  quit 
crossing  the  street. 

Jack  La  Hart 
Lake  Placid,  NY. 

sir:  The  article  should  be  read  by  every 
campus  radical  who  believes  that  the 
Communist  movement  is  dedicated  to 
the  eradication  of  social  injustice.  The 
present  Soviet  system  is  actually  the 
antithesis  of  the  Utopian  society  that 
present-day  radicals  profess  to  be  striv- 
ing for.  It  oppresses  the  workers  and 
peasants.  It  represses  intellectualism 
and  fosters  militarism.  In  sum,  the  Soviet 
system  is  fascism  painted  red. 

Arnold  Weiner 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

sir:  The  article  deserves  widespread 
publicity  and  particularly  the  affair  of 
the  Kronstadt  sailors.  The  author  is  es- 
pecially to  be  commended  for  bringing 
this  long  suppressed  story  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention. 

N.  F.  McNaughton 
Houston,  Tex. 

INFO  SOUGHT  ON  U.S.S.  MOUNT  HOOD 
EXPLOSION 

sir:  I  am  seeking  information  about  the 
U.S.S.  Mount  Hood  explosion  in  Seeadler 
Harbor,  Manus  Island,  on  November  10, 
1944,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  £iny 
shore -based  or  shipboard  personnel  who 
know  about  it,  especially  those  who 
were  there  and  actually  witnessed  it. 
Please  contact: 

Dale  P.  Harper 
2116  Peach  Tree  Lane 
South  Bend,  Ind.  46617 


Bishop  Brent,  Milton  Foreman,  Frank 
White. 

That  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of 
names  of  men  at  the  Paris  Caucus  who 
became  well  known  in  America.  Dwight 
Davis  was  a  Paris  delegate,  he  who  do- 
nated the  famous  Davis  Cup  in  tennis, 
who  had  been  on  a  national  doubles  cham- 
pionship team,  and  was  to  be  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  War.  There  was  John  G.  Winant, 
later  governor  of  New  Hampshire  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  There 
was  Devereux  Milburn,  an  all-time  polo 
great.  Two  later  high  officials  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  George  Ijams  and 
Omar  Clark,  were  there.  David  M.  Good- 
rich of  the  Goodrich  tire  and  rubber  fam- 
ily; R.  D.  Patterson,  later  Ass't  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  Dick  Patterson,  for  years 
later  a  prominent  New  York  City  official 
and  for  a  time  New  York's  official  greeter; 
Piatt  Andrews  and  Ralph  Cole,  both  to 
serve  in  Congress  and  die  young;  John  J. 
Carty,  one  of  our  early  great  communica- 
tions engineers,  and  Joseph  Mills  Hanson, 
one  of  the  most  prodigious  writers  of 
American  history  of  his  day,  were  all  at 


the  Paris  meeting  that  started  the  Legion. 

One  of  the  prime  movers  with  Roose- 
velt was  George  Ared  White  of  Oregon, 
a  former  newsman  on  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  who  had  been  Adjutant  General 
of  Oregon  and  was  a  well-known  fiction 
writer  of  his  time  under  the  name  of 
George  Ared. 

White,  who  died  as  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  in  WW2,  ran 
the  Legion's  first  temporary  and  unofficial 
office  in  New  York  later  in  1919,  and 
took  on  the  chief  load  of  paper  work  and 
administration  while  Roosevelt  and  others 
stumped  the  country  to  organize  the  Le- 
gion in  the  States. 

White  got  the  Legion's  magazine  going 
on  July  4,  1919,  before  anything  was  en- 
tirely official.  Such  commitments  took 
nerve,  for  they  involved  large  liabilities 
with  no  more  to  back  them  up  than  the 
good  word  of  individuals  until  a  conven- 
tion would  accept  the  risks  in  the  name 
of  a  going  organization.  It  cost  $365,- 
515.13  to  run  the  Legion  until  the  first 
convention.  Of  that,  $257,000  was  person- 
ally pledged  by  213  of  the  founders  (and 
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...With  Free  Exciting  Sports 
Films!  All  your  favorite  sports 
stars  in  almost  150  films 
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later  paid  in  full  by  the  Legion).  In  Na- 
tional Hq.  today  there  exists  a  cancelled 
personal  note  co-signed  by  Teddy  Roose- 
\elt  and  Franklin  D'Olier  in  the  amount 
of  SIO.OOO.  dated  July  31,  1919. 

That  breed  of  founders  were  the  older 
men  back  then,  and  few  of  them  survive. 
Industrialist  and  financier  Lawrence  Whit- 
ing, of  Chicago,  now  near  80,  survives 
and  when  his  health  permits  is  still  seen 
at  Legion  gatherings.  He  served  on  the 
WWl  Peace  Commission  in  Paris  and  was 
the  chief  personnel  officer  of  our  forces 
in  France,  though  militarily  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Engineer  Corps. 
Many  another  is  gone,  such  as  the  three 
future  National  Commanders  of  the  Le- 
gion who  were  at  the  Paris  Caucus — 
D'Olier,  James  A.  Drain  and  Alvin  Ows- 
ley— and  others  who  became  prominent 
on  the  American  scene  such  as  Leonard 
Ayres,  the  Cleveland  economist;  De 
Lancey  Kountze  of  New  York;  W.  R. 
Dunlap  of  Pittsburgh  and  John  Sherburne 
of  Boston. 

When  the  Legion  grew  rapidly  in  the 
States,  the  host  who  would  be  prominent 
nationally  grew  beyond  all  listing  before 
1919  was  over.  Simply  for  example, 
probably  few  today  know  that  the  later 
colorful  Mayor  of  New  York,  Fiorello  La 


Guardia,  was  among  the  national  Legion's 
early  Americanism  committeemen,  while 
publisher  Frank  Knox,  who  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  WW2,  assumed  the 
chief  burden  of  organizing  the  Legion  in 
New  Hampshire.  Space,  not  further  data, 
requires  that  we  end  this  name-dropping 
stint  at  this  point. 

In  a  later  issue  this  year  we  will  in- 
troduce you  to  the  men  who  pulled  a  tour 
de  force  by  securing  a  charter  from  Con- 
gress for  the  Legion  two  months  before 
it  had  ever  held  a  convention.  It  was  done 
with  their  good  names,  and  the  ideals  to 
which  they  fixed  the  Legion's  star.  Most 
of  them  were  listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
America  and  they  came  from  nearly  every 
state  and  every  area  of  American  leader- 
ship. Surgeons,  writers,  publishers,  legis- 
lators, manufacturers,  gov't  officials,  mer- 
chants, philanthropists,  educators  and 
clergymen  were  among  them. 

THE  MONITOR  AND  THE  VIRGINIA 

THIS  MONTH  WK  give  you — in  more  de- 
tail than  we  suspect  most  readers  have 
read — the  story  of  the  classic  Civil  War 
battles  between  the  ironclad  ships  Monitor 
and  Merrinuic. 

As  everyone  knows,  what  happened 
when  those  two  hard-shelled,  sea-going 
tortoises  clashed  spelled  the  end  of 
wooden  warships  and  the  beginning  of 
first  iron,  then  steel,  navies.  Paul  Ditzel's 
account,  starting  on  page  30,  ought  to  in- 
trigue anyone  with  even  a  passing  interest 
in  American  history. 


We  must  get  Ditzel  off  the  hook  with 
Civil  War  buflfs  on  one  little  matter,  and 
that  is  the  name  of  the  Merrimac,  which 
was  the  Confederate  ironclad.  There  are 
two  points  here. 

The  first  is  that  the  history  bulfs  expect 
Merrinuic  to  be  spelled  Merrimack  (with 
a  k)  as  the  river  in  New  England  is 
spelled.  That's  how  Ditzel  spelled  it,  and 
that,  he  says,  is  how  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
supposed  to  have  spelled  it  when  it  owned 
the  ship.  We  preferred  to  drop  the  k,  be- 
cause most  modern  reference  books  refer 
to  the  Southern  ironclad  without  any  k. 
It  may  not  be  a  good  reason,  since  we 
don't  know  why  so  many  reference  works 
omit  the  k. 

The  second  point  is  the  fact  that  the 
Merrinuic  wasn't  the  Merrinuic  at  all  at 
the  time  of  its  conflict  with  the  Monitor. 
On  the  face  of  it,  no  self-respecting  South- 
erners would  settle  for  having  their  iron- 
clad named  after  a  Yankee  river,  no  mat- 
ter the  spelling.  As  Ditzel  explained  it  to 
us,  when  Confederate  Navy  Secretary 
Mallory  arranged  to  have  the  old  U.S. 
Navy  frigate  Merrimac  (or  Merrimack) 
salvaged  from  the  bottom  off  Norfolk 
for  conversion  into  a  Confederate  iron- 
clad, he  promptly  had  its  name  changed 
to  the  C.S.S.  Virginia,  and  that  was  its 
official  name  during  all  the  time  it  was 
afloat  for  the  Confederacy. 

Only  trouble  is,  nobody  paid  any  heed 
to  that.  People  just  went  on  calling  the 
Virginia  the  Merrimac  (or  Merrimack) 
right  on  down  through  history.  rbp 
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LAST  CALL  TO  JOIN 
IN  LEGION'S  50th  ANNIVERSARY 
GIFT  TO  THE  NATION 

March  15  is  the  deadUne  for  you  to  join  with  a  gift  of  $  1  or  more  to  light  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in  Ariington: 

•  If  you  are  to  be  listed  in  the  Permanent  Roster  of  Honor,  and 

•  If  you  are  to  receive  an  acknowledgment  with  a  First  Day  of  Issue  Legion  Commemorative  stamp, 

•  Below  is  the  final  coupon  inviting  you  to  participate  in  this  Golden  Anniversary  Gift  to  the  Nation. 


Please  write  check  payable  to  AMERICAN  LEGION  GIFT 
TO  THE  NATION.  Please  use  the  address  on  the  coupon  below. 
J.  ^ 

GIFT  TO  THE  NATION  Do  Not  Send  Cash 

American  Legion  Nat'l  Hq.  Through  the  Mails. 

PC  Box  1055 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206  Amount  Enclosed  $  


Here  Is  my  donation  to  our  50th  Anniversary  GIFT  TO  THE 
NATION.  I  understand  my  name  will  be  entered  in  the  perma- 
nent Legion  Archives,  and  that  I  will  receive  a  postcard  ac- 
knowledgement, stamped  with  a  March  15  First  Day  of  Issue 
Legion  commemorative  postage  stamp  (none  after  March  15, 
1969). 


NAME. 


(Print  so  cieariy  that  your  name  may  be  copied 
into  the  Archives  without  chance  of  error.) 


ADDRESS. 


Legion  Post  (number  and  state). 


Auxiliary  Unit  (number  and  state). 


Sons  of  the  American  Legion  Squadron  (number  and  state) 


If  more  than  one  donor,  attach  name,  address  and  Legion  unit  of 
others,  and  state  amount  of  enclosure  (not  less  than  $1)  to  be 
credited  to  each. 
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By  M.  V.  LUBRANO 

TEN  YEARS  AGO.  in  January  1959, 
Cubans  lined  the  streets  of  Havana 
to  hail  Fidel  Castro  and  his  band 
ol'  guerrillas  on  their  entry  into  the  city. 

Today,  most  residents  of  Havana  are 
again  lining  up  in  the  streets — to  survive. 
The  hallmark  of  today's  Cuba  is  the 
queue. 

Waiting  on  line  to  buy  almost  any- 
thing has  become  a  way  of  life  in  Cuba. 
The  economic  situation  throughout  the 
island  has  become  so  critical  that  almost 
everything  is  rationed.  Cubans  spend 
long  hours  waiting  in  line  for  meat,  milk, 
eggs,  bread,  rice  and  other  food  staples. 
They  queue  up  for  clothing,  shoes  and 
gasoline.  They  stand  in  line  for  soap, 
cigars,  cigarettes  and — what  must  be  the 
ultimate  absurdity — for  sugar,  the  pro- 
ductive mainstay  of  the  country.  They 
queue  up  for  everything  from  an  ice- 
cream cone  or  a  cup  of  coffee  to  a  wed- 
ding date  and  a  reservation  for  the 
honeymoon  hotel  room. 

Cubans  hire  people  called  vendedores 
de  turno — (professional  standers-in- 
line) — to  take  their  places  in  the  queues 
and  relieve  them  of  the  waiting.  Cuban 
officials,  in  turn,  became  so  concerned 
over  the  loss  of  work  time  wasted  in 
queuing-up  that  they  issued  an  order  lim- 
iting the  number  of  hours  a  week  each 
person  can  legally  stand  in  line. 

The  life  of  the  average  Cuban  is  aus- 
tere and  grim.  He  lives  day-to-day.  with 
no  certainty  as  to  what  tomorrow  will 
bring  him.  The  Castro  regime  sets  the 
nation's  economic  priorities  in  secret 
meetings  of  the  communist  bureaucracy. 
Thus  the  average  Cuban  never  has  any 
inkling  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  eat  or 
wear  in  the  near  future.  Nor  does  he 
have  any  hint  as  to  how  much  he  is  going 
to  pay  for  the  products  he  hopes  to  con- 
sume. 

There  is  widespread  discontent  among 
the  people  of  Cuba  over  other  areas  of 
their  lives.  In  addition  to  the  increasingly 
tight  rationing  of  food  and  manufac- 
tured products.  Cubans  complain  about 
lack  of  adequate  housing.  They  grumble 
about  frequent,  arbitrary  cutoffs  of  wa- 
ter and  electricity  in  their  homes.  They 
resent  deeply  the  unrelenting  prodding 
by  the  government  to  produce  more  and 
more  by  working  longer  and  longer 
hours.  They  are  bitter  at  having  to  work 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  without  pay. 
after  a  five-day  week  with  pay. 

Popular  discontent  is  greater  than 
Castro  propagandists  dare  to  admit.  The 
country  is  submerged  in  a  deep  political, 
economic  and  social  crisis,  according  to 
an  unofficial  ten-year  review  of  the 
Castro  regime  released  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  last  Decem- 
ber. Cuba,  the  USIA  report  says,  "is 
faced  today  with  an  increasingly  restless 
and  even  rebellious  population."  The 


Cuban  citizens,  it  notes,  "show  their  feel- 
ings about  the  Castro  rule  by  refusing 
to  work  hard,  daily,  conscientiously  and 
well,  as  urged  by  the  official  propa- 
ganda." 

In  a  radio-television  address  to  the 
Cuban  people  last  fall.  Castro  lifted 
slightly  the  veil  of  secrecy  over  the  ex- 
tent of  the  opposition  to  his  rule.  He  dis- 
closed that  continuous  waves  of  sabotage 
were  sweeping  the  island.  The  commu- 
nist dictator,  according  to  a  monitoring 


rule.  Castro  pledged  that  he  would  en- 
act and  enforce  "more  severe"  measures 
than  already  exist  to  curb  the  rise  in 
sabotage.  And  to  those  youths  who  reject 
the  principles  and  goals  of  his  regime, 
the  Cuban  dictator  issued  a  warning. 
They  are  to  undergo  "re-education"  and 
if  this  doesn't  work,  those  youths  who  do 
not  "study"  will  be  inducted  into  military 
service.  If  necessary,  he  stated,  those  as 
young  as  14  years  of  age  will  be  called 
up. 


Castro's  Cuba 

TODAY 


A  review  of  Fidel  Castro's  ten  years  in  power  and  how 
they  have  changed  Cuba  and  the  lives  of  the  Cubans. 
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of  his  speech  in  this  country,  reported 
that  at  least  51  major  incidents  of  sabo- 
tage had  been  committed  recently  by 
"counterrevolutionaries."  Castro  pointed 
out  that  arsonists  had  set  fire  to  schools, 
coffee  plantations,  government  factories 
and  warehouses  and  two  freighters. 

Castro  also  said  that  large  segments 
of  Cuban  youth  were  openly  defying  his 
leadership.  He  noted  that  Cuban  young- 
sters, who  had  been  educated  under  his 
regime,  were  engaging  in  "anti-revolu- 
tionary acts."  They  were  carrying  little 
transistor  radios  "to  flashily  maintain 
their  leaning  toward  imperialist  propa- 
ganda." The  youths  were  breaking  into 
schools  and  wrecking  valuable  classroom 
equipment.  They  were  defacing  the 
Cuban  flag.  And  what  particularly 
aroused  Castro's  anger  was  their  delib- 
erate destruction  of  what  the  dictator  re- 
gards as  sacred,  what  he  believes  the 
youth  of  the  country  should  revere:  por- 
traits of  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  the 
Cuban  revolutionary  hero  slain  in  the 
mountains  of  Bolivia. 

Many  Cuban  youths  consider  the 
Czech  people's  fight  for  freedom  as  a  ral- 
lying point  for  their  own  desire  for 
change.  Castro  agreed  that  such  is  the 
case.  In  his  broadcast  he  noted  that  the 
youths  who  were  responsible  for  the  anti- 
revolutionary  acts  want  to  introduce  a 
"new  version"  of  the  Czech  revolt  in 
Cuba.  They  seek  "an  ideological  resoft- 
ening  of  the  people,"  he  said. 

To  counter  growing  opposition  to  his 
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Antagonism  to  the  Castro  regime  is 
expected  to  mount  sharply  this  year.  As 
if  things  are  not  bad  enough,  the  Cuban 
leader  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  greater 
hardships  are  in  store  for  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. In  a  speech  in  January  this  year, 
marking  the  anniversary  of  his  first  dec- 
ade in  power,  Castro  called  for  yet  more 
personal  sacrifices  to  rescue  Cuba's  sag- 
ging economy. 

Though  an  avowed  Marxist,  Castro  is 
extremely  undisciplined  in  his  approach 
to  economics.  His  economic  policy,  as 
he  termed  it  himself,  is  one  of  "revolu- 
tionary audacity."  Judging  from  his 
actions  this  means  a  frequent  change  of 
economic  priorities  and,  apparently 
guided  mostly  by  whim,  the  start  of 
new  "pilot"  projects  that  nearly  always 
turn  out  to  be  either  fruitless  or  extrava- 
gant. 

Under  his  rule  Cuba  has  been  led 
through  a  whole  series  of  economic  dis- 
asters. Its  dictator  has  come  up  with  one 
grandiose  plan  after  another  and  prac- 
tically all  of  them  have  flopped. 

In  1959,  Castro  stressed  the  need  for 
rapid  industrialization  of  Cuba.  His 
dream  of  "instant  industrialization"^ — 
after  his  grab  of  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  U.S.  owned  properties — 
didn't  work.  His  plan  to  divert  acreage 
to  other  farm  products  and  thus  end 
Cuba's  dependence  on  sugar,  its  prin- 
ciple crop,  was  a  failure.  His  program 
to  build  up  the  small  number  of  cattle 
herds  by  artificial  insemination  did  not 
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Cuban  youths  who  fought  their  way  to  Guantanamo  and  freedom  last  January. 


succeed.  Trying  to  make  farmers  of  city 
people  was  one  of  the  roots  of  these  fail- 
ures. A  sullen  work  force  was  another, 
as  was  ambition  that  exceeded  know- 
how. 

Castro  proclaims  with  pride  that  some 
90  million  coffee  trees  were  planted  last 
year  in  a  "green-belt"  around  Havana. 
Sabotage  has  hurt  the  project,  and  it  is 
doomed  to  failure  anyway,  say  many 
U.S.  experts,  because  the  area  is  just  not 
good  coffee-growing  terrain.  That  high- 
lands are  the  best  coffee  territory  means 
nothing  to  a  Red  bureaucrat  who's  de- 
cided to  grow  it  at  sea  level. 

When  Castro  comes  up  with  an  idea, 
it  becomes  an  obsession  with  him.  For 
example,  he  insists  that  by  1970  Cuba 
must  produce  '_v  million  tons  of  sugar. 
(In  1968  the  sugar  crop  was  5.2  million 
tons. )  So  Cubans  are  now  forced  to  work 
day  and  night  planting  sugar  stalks  all 
over  the  island.  This  sugar-planting 
drive,  according  to  economists,  is  wreak- 
ing havoc  in  other  sectors  of  the  nation's 
economy.  Also,  these  experts  say,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  Cuba  could  ever  sell 
10  million  tons  of  sugar  a  year  on  the 
world  market. 

The  effects  of  such  irrational  schemes 
have  already  been  devastating.  In  ten 
years,  per  capita  income  has  gone 
down — from  $422  a  year  (1958)  to 
$415  (1968).  On  the  basis  of  available 
economic  data,  experts  estimate  that  in 
1968  Cuba's  gross  national  product — 
the  total  output  of  its  goods  and  services 
— was  about  $2.8  billion,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  1958  when 
the  country  had  6.5  million  inhabitants 
as  compared  to  8  million  persons  now. 

For  years  Castro  has  been  trying  to 
peddle  two  commodities  abroad — sugar 
and  revolution — ^but  without  success.  In 


practice,  his  outstanding  export  has  been 
his  own  countrymen.  An  exodus  that  is 
still  under  way  began  almost  from  the 
moment  Castro  took  power. 

To  date,  some  500,000  men,  women 
and  children — about  6  percent  of  Cuba's 
total  population — have  fled  their  island 
homeland.  More  than  300,000  of  them 
have  come  to  the  U.S.  And  even  now, 
some  700,000  additional  would-be  refu- 
gees, whom  Castro  has  mockingly  called 
gusanos  (worms),  await  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment's authorization  to  emigrate  to 
this  country  aboard  the  regularly  sched- 
uled airlift  to  Miami.  These  "mercy 
flights"  of  the  would-be  immigrants  to 
the  U.S.  are  fully  booked  for  the  next 
three  years. 

The  airlift  was  set  up  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  in  1965,  when  Castro, 
anxious  to  provide  an  escape  valve  for 
growing  domestic  opposition,  granted 
the  right  to  emigrate  to  "all  those  who 
want  to  leave." 

However,  the  hardships  imposed  upon 
anyone  applying  to  leave  Cuba  are  so 
great  that  only  the  most  determined  are 
not  disheartened.  As  soon  as  a  Cuban 
files  an  application  to  emigrate,  the  gov- 
ernment freezes  his  bank  account  and 
makes  a  complete  inventory  of  all  his 
possessions.  These  are  then  confiscated 
by  the  state  upon  his  departure. 

Also,  when  they  apply  to  leave  the 
country,  Cubans  automatically  lose  their 
jobs.  Would-be  emigrants  under  50  years 
of  age  are  then  sent  to  labor  camps 
where  they  wait  for  as  long  as  three  years 
before  being  allowed  to  depart  for 
Miami.  The  Cubans  in  these  camps  for 
the  "Miami  Brigade"  receive  poor  food, 
work  a  fourteen-hour  day,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, live  under  deplorable  conditions. 
Small  wonder  that  many  exiles-in-wait- 


ing give  up  and  withdraw  their  applica- 
tions. 

As  many  as  a  thousand  Cubans  each 
month,  however,  seek  to  get  out  of  the 
country  illegally.  These  Cubans  either 
do  not  qualify  under  government  emi- 
gration rules  or  are  not  inclined  to  face 
the  ordeal  of  the  work  camps.  They 
brave  the  rough  Straits  of  Florida  aboard 
stolen  airplanes  and  boats,  and  even  in- 
flated inner  tubes,  hoping  to  elude  Cuban 
patrol  boats  and  strafing  by  Cuban  Air 
Force  planes.  So  many  Cubans  have  lost 
their  lives  in  trying  to  cross  the  90  miles 
of  water  to  Florida  that  the  Straits  are 
known  to  Cubans  as  el  corredor  de  la 
muerte — the  corridor  of  death. 

The  desperation  of  those  who  want 
to  leave  was  dramatized  last  January  by 
the  largest  mass  escape  since  the  Cuban 
dictator  came  to  power.  A  group  of  150 
men,  women  and  children  jammed  them- 
selves in  a  trailer  truck  which  they  used 
to  ram  through  the  Cuban  Army  de- 
fenses around  the  U.S.  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  on  the  island.  Eighty-eight 
persons  defied  the  gunfire  of  Cuban 
guards  and  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  barbed  wire  obstructions  to 
freedom  in  the  naval  base.  Most  of  the 
others  were  killed  or  captured. 

One  of  the  escapees,  an  18-year-old 
student  told  a  reporter  on  arriving  in 
Miami:  "If  the  road  to  Guantanamo  was 
open,  the  base  would  sink  under  the  sea 
from  the  number  of  Cubans  who  would 
go  there  to  get  away." 

This,  in  essence,  is  what  has  been  and 
is  happening  in  Cuba  under  Castro's  er- 
ratic leadership.  But  as  he  still  wields  the 
power  he  still  poses  a  threat  to  the  mili- 
tary security  and  political  stability  of 
Latin  America. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  he  has  built 
a  full-fledged  communist  state  90  miles 
from  U.S.  shores.  He  has  tried  to  foment 
revolutions  in  Venezuela,  Nicaragua, 
Bolivia,  Colombia  and  elsewhere. 
Though  checkmated  in  these  attempts, 
he  keeps  trying.  Castro  still  holds  to  the 
dream  of  bringing  about  "one,  two,  three 
Vietnams"  in  Latin  America. 

Through  Castro,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  able  to  flout  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  Russians  have  poured  at  least  $3  bil- 
lion into  Cuba  in  economic  aid,  plus  mil- 
lions more  in  military  assistance.  They 
are  now  providing  aid  amounting  to  well 
over  $  1  million  a  day  to  help  keep  Cuba's 
shaky  economy  from  toppling.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Kremlin  leaders  are 
keeping  Castro  going.  Why,  since  the 
Soviets  feel  he  is  too  independent?  Ac- 
cording to  some  U.S.  experts,  it  is  be- 
cause "the  Soviets  will  be  in  a  position 
to  influence  Castro's  successor — who- 
ever he  is  and  whenever  he  emerges." 

Castro  has  had  his  troubles  and  is 
staggering  on  the  ropes.  But  with  Soviet 
support  he  appears  far  from  being 
counted  out.  the  end 
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50th  ANNIVERSARY  FEATURE 


The  Paris  Caucus 

March  15-16-17,1919 


EXACTLY  50  YEARS  ago  this  March 
1 5,  what  turned  out  to  be  the  first 
meeting  of  The  American  Legion 
was  held  in  the  American  Club,  4  Rue 
Gabriel,  Paris,  France. 

Present  were  a  number  of  WWl  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  then  on  active 
duty  overseas,  four  months  and  four 
days  after  the  Armistice  of  Nov.  11, 
1918. 

Nobody  today  knows  how  many  peo- 
ple were  present.  One  vote  was  recorded 
on  that  Saturday,  March  15,  1919,  as 
"279  to  72  with  many  not  voting,"  so 
there  were  "many"  more  than  351  in 
the  hall  then.  The  names  of  463  are  pre- 
served, but  others  came  and  went  with- 
out registering.  It  is  known  that  many 
who  were  not  registered  among  the  463 
were  there,  for  they  served  on  commit- 
tees. For  instance,  the  late  J.  Monroe 
Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  served  on 
several  committees  but  wasn't  registered. 
He  was  for  many  years  later  a  prominent 
national  official,  one  of  Harry  Truman's 
political  stalwarts  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
Legion  (where  he  always  removed  his 
political  cap  and  donated  abounding 
good  humor,  priceless  wisdom  and  im- 
partial influence). 

Lt.  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr..'" 
son  of  the  26th  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  joined  with  19  other  officers 
to  call  the  Paris  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion. They  connived  (chiefly  by  getting 
dubious  orders  written)  to  bring  into 
Paris  officers  and  enlisted  men  from  as 
many  different  military  units  then  in 
France  as  they  could. 

The  U.S.  high  command  didn't  author- 
ize the  meeting.  In  fact  it  had  to  look 
the  other  way.  because  one  of  the  ground 
rules  of  that  first  Legion  meeting  was 
most  unmilitary.  As  men  from  brigadier 
general  to  private  walked  into  the  hall 
they  shed  their  rank  and  debated  as 
equals.  (Few  if  any  of  the  officers  were 
Regulars.  Like  the  enlisted  men  pres- 
ent the  officers  were  already  viewing 


*He  died  of  a  heart  attack  as  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral on  the  Normandy  beachhead  one  war 
later. 


themselves  as  civilians-soon-to-be.) 

The  enlisted  men  weren't  the  only 
ones  to  enjoy  the  "no  rank  here"  rule 
and  to  abuse  it  with  occasional  snide 
remarks  about  officers.  Even  a  major 
would  now  and  then  say  something  on 
the  floor  about  colonels  that  he  wouldn't 
repeat  outside.  Thus,  in  the  second  meet- 
ing, two  days  later,  the  36th  Division's 
Major  Maurice  K.  Gordon  (now  a 
Madisonville,  Kentucky,  lawyer  in  his 
90's),  moved  to  adopt  the  name  "Amer- 
ican Legion."  His  chief  reason  was  that 
it  was  the  fifth  and  last  choice  of  a  com- 
mittee named  by  "the  brass"  to  recom- 
mend a  name.  Major  Gordon's  logic 
was  so  delightful  that  the  name  "Ameri- 
can Legion"  carried  unanimously.  When 
pleasingly  plump  Sgt.  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott,  of  later  literary  fame,  objected  to 
the  name  "American  Legion"  someone 
else  called  him  a  "fat  medico"  and  he 
subsided. 

But  if  the  delegates  had  such  fun  and 
sport  with  one  another,  they  were  deadly 
serious  about  forming  a  veterans  organ- 
ization that  would  ( 1 )  continue  in  peace 
the  comradeship  that  war  had  thrown 
them  into,  and  (2)  continue  in  peace 
the  sense  of  service  and  dedication  to 


America  that  in  war  had  led  them  to 
offer    their    lives    for    their  country. 

They  were  determined  not  to  create 
another  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  both  of 
which  got  into  partisan  politics  after  the 
Civil  Wai. 

In  this  aim,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.  (a 
leading  young  Republican)  and  Ben- 
nett Champ  Clark  (a  leading  young 
Democrat  from  Missouri,  later  to  serve 
long  in  the  Senate  and  spearhead  the 
WW2  GI  Bill)  joined  hands  together 
in  a  non-partisan  gesture  as  early  leaders 
of  the  embryo  Legion. 

The  March  15  meeting  in  Paris  took 
much  time  to  do  little  business.  The 
secretary,  the  late  Major  Eric  Fisher 
Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  took  the  chair 
because  Roosevelt  had  already  been  re- 
turned to  the  States  by  the  Army. 

Wood  (whose  son,  Eric,  Jr  ,  was  to 
become  one  of  the  legendary  heroes  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  WW2,  fight- 
ing on  alone  to  his  death  when  his  regi- 
ment was  overwhelmed  and  surrendered) 
explained  for  what  purpose  the  members 
of  the  caucus  had  been  called  through 
the  efforts  of  Roosevelt  and  his  19  of- 
ficer friends.  That  took  a  long  time,  as 
few  there  yet  knew  what  was  up. 

Then  Bennett  Clark  took  the  chair, 
Wood  reverted  to  secretary,  and  Captain 
Ogden  Mills  moved  that  committees  be 
named  to  draw  up  and  submit  plans  for 
(1)  permanent  organization,  (2)  a  con- 
stitution, (3)  a  name,  and  (4)  a  later 
convention  in  the  States  in  1919,  Mills, 
scion  of  a  wealthy  New  York  family  and 
later  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
also  helped  finance  the  Legion  in  its 
difficult  formative  months  in  1919. 

With  the  naming  of  committees,  the 
March  15  meeting  adjourned  shortly 
before  6  p.m.  It  had  been  a  long  day. 

On  Sunday,  March  1 6,  the  committees 
deliberated  and  prepared  their  reports, 
and  there  was  no  general  meeting. 

The  second,  and  final,  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Paris  Caucus  assembled  in 
the  Cirque  de  Paris,  an  amusement  hall 
that  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  at  9:25  a.m.,  Monday,  March 
17,    1919.   The  only   known  existing 
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Only  known  photo  of  the  Paris  Caucus  of  the  Legion  as  it  met  in  the  Cirque  de  Paris  on  IVlarch  17,  1919. 


photo  of  the  Paris  Caucus,  which  is 
shown  here,  is  of  that  March  17  meet- 
ing. Bennett  Clark  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  but  as  he  had  to  leave  on  military 
business  the  chair  was  taken  by  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Miller,  then  of  Delaware 
and  the  79th  Division.  Of  all  of  those 
with  leading  roles  at  Paris,  only  Miller 
is  still  an  active  national  Legion  official 
50  years  later.  He  is  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman  for  Nevada.  In 
1968  he  became  the  sixth  of  the  Legion's 
early  founders  to  be  voted  the  honorary 
title  of  Past  National  Commander,  never 
having  been  National  Commander  (see 
album  of  National  Commanders,  page 
22). 

A  five-man  delegation  was  sent  to 
wait  on  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
invite  him  to  the  caucus.  Wilson  was 
then  in  Paris  for  the  peace  conference. 
The  five-man  committee  included  three 
brigadier  generals,  a  sergeant  and  a 
private.  The  last  two — who  worked  on 
the  Army  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  Paris — were  Private  Harold  W.  Ross 
and  Sergeant  John  T.  Winterich.  Both 
were  later  editors  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's magazine,  and  Ross  left  it  to 


found,  publish  and  edit  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  until  his  death.  They  returned 
from  their  mission  empty-handed.  Wil- 
son would  not  see  them,  and  writer  Lau- 
rence Stallings  later  complained  of  some- 
thing aloof  in  Wilson's  character  which 
led  him  never  to  visit  any  of  the  battle- 
fields or  establish  any  personal  rapport 
with  the  WWl  Doughboys. 

Down  through  the  years,  many  Legion 
founders  have  lodged  one  complaint 
about  Eric  Wood  (who  was  also  named 
an  honorary  Past  National  Commander 
before  his  death).  As  secretary,  they 
said,  he  didn't  record  half  of  the  salty 
stuff  that  was  said  on  the  floor  on 
March  17.  Perhaps  Wood  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  exercising  a  little  judicious 
censorship  in  his  minutes.  There  was  in- 
tense suspicion  that  the  20  officers  under 
Roosevelt  who'd  called  the  meeting  had 
something  up  their  sleeves.  From  what 
has  come  down  in  history  by  word  of 
mouth,  these  suspicions  were  often  ex- 
pressed in  plain  language. 

Even  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the 
AEF,  Bishop  Charles  Brent,  came  to 
the  Cirque  de  Paris  brooding  with  sus- 
picion. He  was  already  forming  a  vet- 

THE  AME 


erans  organization  called  Comrades  in 
Service.  But  when,  on  March  17,  the 
caucus  approved  a  preamble  not  unlike 
the  present  Legion  preamble.  Bishop 
Brent  seconded  the  motion,  said  he'd 
been  afraid  that  an  organization  without 
purpose  was  being  formed,  and  on  the 
spot  threw  Comrades  in  Service  into  the 
Legion. 

Though  far  from  perfect,  the  reports 
of  the  four  committees  that  had  worked 
on  Sunday  are  remarkable  for  how  much 
they  conceived  in  one  day's  work  that 
was  right,  and  endured. 

The  present  structure  of  the  Legion, 
with  state,  territorial  and  overseas  De- 
partments, all  enjoying  a  large  degree 
of  self-rule,  was  fairly  spelled  out  by 
the  13-man  Committee  on  Constitution. 
It  included  Tom  Miller.  Ross,  Winterich 
and  others  who  for  years  continued  to 
give  the  Legion  a  large  degree  of  leader- 
ship. Among  the  13  were  Lemuel  Bolles 
(later  National  Adjutant),  Milton  Fore- 
man of  Chicago  (also  later  made  an 
honorary  Past  National  Commander) 
and  Frank  A.  White,  later  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States. 

{Continued  on  pai^e  48) 
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50th  ANNIVERSARY  FEATURE 


St  Louis  Caucus 

May  8-9-10, 1919 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  St.  Louis 
Caucus  of  The  American  Legion 
fill  a  book  177  pages  long.  The 
Caucus  met  May  8,  9  and  10,  1919,  at 
the  Shubert-JefFerson  Theater  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  There  were  1,108  delegates 
registered,  not  a  few  of  whose  names 
were  later  misspelled  when  their  long- 
hand was  transcribed.  Many  others  have 
since  claimed,  some  successfully,  that 
they  were  there  but  failed  to  register. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  more  than 
1.108  actually  attended. 

The  miracle  of  organization,  in  the 
seven  weeks  since  the  Paris  Caucus,  was 
evidenced  by  the  registration  of  dele- 
gates at  St.  Louis  from  every  one  of  the 
then  48  states  except  North  Carolina,  as 
well  as  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
the  Philippines.  Five  lesser  veterans  or- 
ganizations that  had  formed  but  threw 
their  lot  in  with  the  Legion  were  also  rep- 
resented. A  sixth  sent  a  delegate,  but  he 
was  voted  out  of  the  hall  because  his 
"veterans  organization"  was  a  violent, 
radical  group. 

The  Caucus  showed  what  it  meant  by 
"to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses."  It  assailed  Bol- 
sheviks in  its  second  order  of  business 
on  May  8.  On  May  10  it  stood  in  silence 
in  the  memory  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  because  he  had  "defied  Wall 
Street  and  every  other  combination,"  in 
the  words  of  Joseph  Healy,  a  New  York 
advertising  representative  who  still  wore 
the  blue  of  a  Navy  Seaman. 

Thus  the  Caucus  spoke  out  against 
both  alien  radicalism  and  the  special 
privileges  of  "moneyed  interests." 

It  covered  a  lot  of  other  ground.  Most 
important,  it  set  up  a  nationwide  Tem- 
porary Joint  Committee,  empowered  to 
make  the  embryo  Legion  operate  until 
its  first  official  convention,  which  was 
set  for  Minneapolis  on  Nov.  10,  1  1  and 
12.  1919. 

To  take  over  the  Caucus  after  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  called  it  to  order,  and  to 
head  the  Joint  Committee  until  Novem- 
ber, it  elected  Henry  D.  Lindsley.  He 
was  a  former  mayor  of  Dallas  who  had 
been  called  into  the  federal  government 
to  ti7  to  clean  up  the  mess  of  its  ill-con- 
ceived, ill-functioning  and  inadequate 


programs   for   the   returned  veterans. 

Lindsley,  an  excellent  choice,  was  only 
accepted  after  Roosevelt  absolutely  re- 
fused the  leadership  in  spite  of  prolonged 
clamor  from  the  floor  that  he  be  drafted 
over  his  objections. 

Young  Roosevelt  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  More  than  any  other  man  he  had 
conceived  the  Legion  and  worked  to 
make  the  St.  Louis  Caucus  possible.  As 
the  son  of  a  former  President  he  was 


BROWN  BROS. 


Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.  He  got  the 
Legion  going,  then  stepped  down. 

well-connected  in  every  state.  By  tele- 
gram and  letter,  and  in  person,  he  had 
asked  governors,  mayors  and  other  lead- 
ing citizens  in  every  state  and  major  city 
to  call  local  caucuses  of  returned  WW  1 
veterans  in  March  and  April.  The  50- 
man  Executive  Committee  named  at  the 
Paris  Caucus  (headed  by  Milton  Fore- 
man of  Chicago)  had  joined  in  this  work 
in  person,  or  by  mail  to  home  state 
friends  if  they  were  still  in  France.  From 
these  local  meetings  across  the  nation 
the  delegations  to  St.  Louis  had  been  se- 
lected. 

Only  one  shadow  had  marked  the  al- 
most universal  enthusiasm  and  idealism 
of  these  earliest  gatherings  in  every  state. 
From  New  Orleans  to  Minnesota,  from 
California  to  New  York,  the  suspicion  of 
secret  political  purpose  had  had  to  be 
met. 


The  accusation  that  the  Legion  was 
being  formed  to  "deliver  the  soldier 
vote."  or  to  "continue  the  influence  of 
the  'brass'  over  the  enlisted  men  in 
peacetime"  had  haunted  Roosevelt's  ev- 
ery effort.  He  met  it  by  enunciating  the 
ideals  that  at  St.  Louis  were  boiled  into 
the  Preamble  (see  page  20).  He  met  it 
by  urging  that  the  initial  local  meetings 
be  headed  by  prominent  citizens  who 
were  not  known  for  their  political  activi- 
ties, but  for  civic-mindedness.  He  met  it 
by  inviting  men  of  both  major  parties, 
and  all  the  former  enlisted  men  of  ability 
he  could  find,  to  join  in  the  early  leader- 
ship. 

The  delegates  at  St.  Louis  were  sat- 
isfied on  the  political  score.  They  clam- 
ored and  demonstrated  for  Roosevelt  to 
lead  them. 

But.  because  he  was  a  nationally 
prominent  young  Republican,  he  told 
them  that  the  country  at  large  would  not 
believe  the  political  neutrality  of  the  Le- 
gion if  he  should  accept.  And,  he  said, 
if  he  should  now  accept  at  their  insist- 
ence after  having  refused,  it  would  only 
look  like  "a  grandstand  play." 

To  get  on  with  the  election  of  Linds- 
ley, instead,  he  surrendered  the  chair  to 
Bennett  Champ  Clark,  Missouri's  most 
prominent  young  Democrat. 

Later,  to  settle  the  political  question 
almost  for  all  time,  the  Caucus  wrote 
into  its  draft  constitution  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  spreading  of  partisan 
principles  in  or  by  the  Legion,  or  its  sup- 
port of  any  candidate  for  office.  The 
motto  became  "policies,  not  politics." 
Elective  Legion  offices  were  denied  any- 
one holding  or  actively  seeking  an  elec- 
tive public  office.  (At  the  Cleveland  con- 
vention in  1920,  an  official  committee 
urged  a  softening  of  the  bar  against  par- 
tisan political  activity  in  the  Legion.  It 
thought  the  Legion  could  lobby  more 
effectively  if  it  endorsed  or  condemned 
candidates  for  office  by  name.  Under  the 
leadership  of  James  Boyle,  of  Maine,  the 
committee's  proposal  at  Cleveland  was 
turned  down  on  the  floor  and  it  has  never 
come  up  again.) 

For  all  that  happened  openly  on  the 
floor  at  St.  Louis,  an  invisible  something 
there  did  much  to  insure  the  speedy  local 
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May,  1919.  Delegates  to  the  St.  Louis  Caucus  jam  the  Shubert-Jefferson  Theater. 


organization  of  the  Legion  across  the 
nation.  As  yet,  nothing  was  official  in 
the  states  and  towns.  Some  informal  state 
and  post  groups  had  formed.  But  none 
followed  any  set  plan.  They  were  just 
local  clubs.  By  the  November  convention 
the  Legion  would  have  to  be  official  and 
representative,  and  have  behind  it  the 
catch-as-catch-can  self-appointed  cau- 
cuses. 

It  all  happened  that  way.  By  No- 
vember the  Legion  had  684,000  paid  up 
members,  and  you  can  search  long  in 
history  for  another  voluntary  organiza- 
tion that  grew  so  big  so  fast. 

The  invisible  thing  in  St.  Louis  that 
helped  bring  oif  the  Legion  as  a  real 
thing  all  over  the  country  was  well  stated 
in  the  history  of  the  Iowa  Legion  by 
Jacob  A.  Swisher  that  the  Iowa  State  His- 
torical Society  published  in  1929: 

"During  the  days  that  the  (St.  Louis 
Caucus)  was  in  session,  representatives 
from  various  states  met  in  separate 
groups  and  formulated  plans  for  state 
organizations  which  would  carry  the 
work  forward  until .  .  .  the  first  state  con- 
vention. The  Iowa  delegates  met  at  the 
Planters'  Hotel  to  perfect  a  temporary 
state  organization." 

Many  states  decided  at  St.  Louis  to 
do  what  Iowa  did.  They  undoubtedly 
compared  notes,  since  a  number  of  states 
followed  the  same  plans,  including  de- 


tails not  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Caucus.  Signatures  of  15  local  veterans 
on  a  charter  application  could  establish 
a  post.  Posts  would  get  numbers  begin- 
ning with  1  in  each  state,  strictly  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  applications. 

Swisher  tells  of  the  successful  race  of 
Legionnaires  from  Spencer,  Iowa.  By 
Ford,  rail  and  taxi  they  beat  out  a  spe- 
cial delivery  letter  from  Council  Bluffs 
to  Des  Moines  by  a  few  minutes,  snatch- 
ing the  designation  "Post  1,  Iowa"  for 
Spencer  and  leaving  "Post  2"  for  Council 
Bluffs. 

For  all  the  business  that  it  conducted, 
the  St.  Louis  Convention  was  colorful 
as  well.  It  was  officially  proposed  that 
local  Legion  units  be  called  "billets."  A 
voice  from  the  floor  said  a  billet  was  a 
place  to  sleep  and  the  Legion  didn't  pro- 
pose to  sleep.  Others  said  they'd  already 
organized  "posts."  "Billets"  was  changed 
to  "posts"  without  further  ado. 

A  small  assortment  of  drunks,  crack- 
pots and  characters  promoting  them- 
selves politically  showed  up.  A  nut  or 
a  drunk  (the  minutes  don't  say  which) 
started  an  incoherent  speech  from  the 
stage  before  the  sergeants-at-arms  threw 
him  out  bodily.  By  the  second  day,  the 
temper  of  the  majority  of  delegates  took 
such  a  threatening  attitude  toward  these 
jokers  that  they  left  or  shut  up  (their  an- 
tics no  longer  appeared  in  the  minutes, 

THE  AMER 


which  are  extremely  accurate  and  com- 
plete) . 

Many  of  the  delegates  wanted  to  spon- 
sor policies  that  were  sectional,  contro- 
versial within  the  group,  or  partisan. 
This  threatened  to  wreck  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings by  the  third  day.  One  man  put 
them  back  on  the  track. 

Early  on  May  10,  a  preacher,  the  Rev. 
John  Inzer  of  Alabama  (later  National 
Chaplain ) ,  took  the  floor  and  gave  a  hell- 
for-leather  speech  urging  them  not  to 
feed  the  baby  raw  meat  lest  they  destroy 
the  Legion  at  its  birth.  Let  anything 
they  couldn't  agree  on  await  at  least  a 
truly  representative  convention,  said 
Inzer.  Don't  divide  the  Legion  by  urging 
policies  on  which  Americans  from  differ- 
ent areas,  or  of  different  politics  or  in- 
terests cannot  agree.  Save  them  for  when 
your  Legion  hat  is  off.  When  it's  on, 
be  for  what  all  good  Americans  can  be 
for. 

That  was  his  gist,  but  Inzer  pulled  all 
the  stops  of  an  old-time  revival  meeting 
to  get  it  across,  and  he  got  it  across. 
Threatened  division  turned  to  unity  as 
the  delegates  finished  their  business  late 
on  May  10  and  went  home  to  organize 
state  conventions  and  local  posts.  They 
had  established  the  machinery,  clarified 
their  purposes,  resolved  their  differences 
and  the  rest  would  be  up  to  their  will- 
ingness to  act.  THE  END 
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The  First 


National  Convention 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Nov.  10-1 M  2, 1919 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  Convention  of 
The  American  Legion  met  in  cold 
weather,  with  snow  in  the  air,  at 
Minneapolis'  Lyceum  Theater,  on  Nov. 
10,  11  and  12,  1919,  exactly  one  year 
after  the  WWl  Armistice. 

Since  the  May  caucus  in  St.  Louis,  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Joint  Tempo- 
rary Committee  under  Henry  Lindsley 
had  moved  forward  at  a  terrific  pace.  So 
had  those  of  the  state  delegations  at  St. 
Louis  who  went  home  and  got  state  cau- 
cuses and  conventions  as  well  as  local 
Posts  going  in  the  late  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  of  1919. 

Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  the  Rev.  John 
Inzer,  and  John  Herbert,  of  Massachu- 
setts, spearheaded  a  group  that  stumped 
the  country  speaking  locally  to  hasten 
the  Legion's  grass-roots  organization. 
Between  May  and  November  these  ef- 
forts created  an  organization  that  sent 
delegates  to  Minneapolis  representing 
684,000  paid  up  members  who'd  joined 
in  six  months! 

On  July  4,  the  first  issue  of  the  Le- 
gion's magazine  had  appeared  (it  was 
then  a  weekly).  George  Ared  White 
started  it  in  New  York  (a  plaque  still 
marks  the  building  on  West  44th  St.). 
The  Legion  soon  directed  that  its  maga- 
zine be  one  of  general  interest  to  all 
Americans,  rather  than  a  purely  fra- 
ternal publication.  With  the  recent  fold- 
ing of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the 
American  Legion  Magazine,  in  1969,  is 
the  only  surviving  general  interest  maga- 
zine in  the  United  States  that  was  being 
published  in  1919. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Tom  Miller, 
of  Delaware,  and  Luke  Lea,  of  Tennes- 
see (both  of  whom  had  been  in  Congress 
before  going  to  war),  a  charter  for  the 
Legion  was  secured  from  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Wilson  on  Sept.  16. 

Thus  when  684  delegates  assembled  in 
Minneapolis,  the  foundation  work  had 
already  been  done.  It  remained  to  them 
to  sanction  what  had  gone  before,  refine 
and  polish  the  programs  and  work  al- 
ready under  way.  elect  permanent  of- 


ficers for  the  coming  year  and  look  to 
the  future  of  a  going  thing. 

They  gave  the  Legion  its  first  official 
Constitution  (the  constitutions  drafted 
at  Paris  and  St.  Louis  had  no  official 
status).  In  Article  XIV  they  said:  "All 
acts  performed  and  charters  heretofore 
granted  by  the  temporary  organization 
of  The  American  Legion  are  hereby  rati- 
fied and  confirmed."  The  Convention 
resolved  to  pay  back  the  $257,000  that 


Cover  of  first  convention  program.  The 
emblem  was  then  just  a  "button  design," 
but  it  was  adopted  as  the  official  em- 
blem when  a  contest  failed  to  better  it. 


213  Founders  had  spent  or  pledged  to 
create  the  Legion.  The  baby  now  stood 
on  its  own  feet. 

Many  other  actions  at  Minneapolis  re- 
lated to  things  and  issues  peculiar  to  the 
times.  Yet  the  meeting  laid  almost  as 
much  groundwork  for  the  future  as  had 
the  founders.  It  created  an  emblem  com- 
mittee and  gave  it  a  year  to  seek  a  de- 
sign for  a  permanent  emblem  (see  page 


16).  But  the  "temporary  button  design" 
already  in  use  became  the  emblem.  It 
set  the  wheels  going  for  the  Manual  of 
Ceremonies,  and  directed  what  its  tenor 
should  be.  (The  Chaplain's  prayers  from 
the  Legion  ceremonial  manual  stand  as 
masterpieces  of  non-sectarian  prayer, 
equally  acceptable  to  Protestant,  Catho- 
lic, Jew,  Muslim  or  Buddhist.)  It  created 
the  Americanism  Commission,  and  de- 
clared that  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
canism is  education. 

It  spelled  out  the  principle  that  the 
local  Posts  should  not  be  the  tail  of  the 
dog,  but  that  local  and  statewide  activi- 
ties for  community  good  should  be  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Legion  would 
stand  or  fall. 

During  that  first  convention,  news 
came  that  four  Legionnaires  had  been 
shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  radical 
IWW's  while  marching  in  the  Armistice 
Day  parade  in  Centralia,  Washington. 
Though  the  anger  of  the  delegates  knew 
no  bounds,  they  staked  their  faith  in 
combating  anarchy  through  the  consti- 
tutional processes  of  law  and  order,  and 
counseled  against  those  who  called  for 
lynch  law. 

The  Legion  hired  the  late  Verna 
Grimm,  widow  of  Post  Commander 
Warren  Grimm  who  had  fallen  in  Cen- 
tralia, and  she  was  its  national  librarian 
in  Indianapolis  until  long  after  WW2. 

A  Washington  bureau  was  authorized 
as  a  base  for  legislative  activity.  Tom 
Miller  and  Luke  Lea,  former  Congress- 
men who  had  secured  the  Legion's 
Charter,  were  named  to  be  a  two-man 
legislative  committee. 

Elihu  Root  (Secretary  of  State  from 
1905  to  1909,  and  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner  in  1912)  proposed  a  complete 
new  Preamble,  but  it  was  rejected  in 
committee  in  favor  of  the  St.  Louis  Pre- 
amble— and  that  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. Hamilton  Fish  led  the  move- 
ment in  Committee  to  preserve  it. 

George  Brokaw  Compton,  of  New 
York,  and  Frank  Sieh,  of  South  Dakota, 
were  chairman  and  secretary  of  a  com- 
mittee that  successfully  preserved  the  St. 
Louis  policy  to  keep  the  Legion  out  of 
partisan  politics.  Years  later,  Sieh  was 
the  prime  mover  in  starting  Legion  Ju- 
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The  first  Legion  parade  marches  along  snow-swept  streets  of  Minneapolis,  Nov.  1919. 


nior  Baseball,  beginning  in  South  Da- 
kota. 

At  Minneapolis  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  was  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution. A  committee  headed  by  C.  J. 
Martin,  of  Kansas,  urged  that  an  or- 
ganizing Auxiliary  convention  be  called 
■"at  the  earliest  practicable  moment." 

Indianapolis  was  accepted  as  the  site 
for  permanent  national  headquarters. 
Numerous  committees  which  have  been 
changed  only  in  form  were  set  up — such 
as  committees  on  legislation,  veterans 
employment,  and  "beneficial  legislation." 


The  latter  continues  today  as  the  com- 
mission on  veterans'  rehabilitation.  Its 
personal  services  to  veterans,  which  ex- 
tend far  beyond  legislation,  were  fore- 
seen and  set  in  motion  at  Minneapolis. 
The  Legion's  own  future  youth  programs 
and  its  rise  as  a  major  sponsor  of  scout- 
ing were  foreshadowed  by  a  resolution 
urging  every  Post  to  assist  local  Boy 
Scout  troops  "in  whatever  manner  prac- 
ticable." A  Committee  on  Military  Pol- 
icy was  formed,  which  endures  today  as 
the  National  Security  Commission.  A 
policy  on  overseas  burial  of  the  war 


dead,  except  when  next-of-kin  opt  for 
return,  was  adopted.  It  is  official  federal 
policy  today,  administered  under  U.S. 
battle  monuments  and  graves  registra- 
tion bodies. 

There  was  still  much  to  be  done,  but 
the  Legion  came  out  of  Minneapolis  with 
its  purposes  and  its  organization  solid. 
It  elected  Franklin  D"01ier,  later  to  head 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.,  as  its 
first  Nat'l  Cmdr.,  and  met  in  Cleveland 
a  year  later  with  200,000  more  members 
and  action  programs  going  from  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  to  Main  Street.      the  end 
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The  Meaning  of 
The  American  Legion 

EMBLEM 


By  Professor  ROBERT  W.  HART,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

Reprinted  from  The  American  Legion  Magazine,  March  1956 


I.  THE  R AVS  OF  THE  SUN  form  the 
background  ol  our  j)roud  Emblem,  and 
suggest  thai  the  Legion's  |)rintiples  will 
disfjel  the  darkness  ol  violence  and  evil. 


2.  THE  WREATH  lorms  tlie  center,  in 
loviufr  memory  ol  those  brave  comrades 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  that  liberty  might  endure. 


4.  TWO  LARGE  RINGS.  The  outer  one 
stands  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  sick 
and  disabled  buddies.  The  inner  one  de- 
notes the  welfare  of  America's  children. 
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3.  THE  STAR,  vittory  sviiihol  of  WWl, 
signalizes  as  well  honor,  glory  and  con- 
stancy. The  letters  U.S.  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  brightest  star  in  the  Legion's  sky. 


5.  TWO  SMALL  RINGS  set  upon  the 
star.  The  outer  pledges  loyalty  and  Amer- 
icanism. The  inner  is  for  service  to  our 
communities,  our  states  and  the  nation. 


EVERY  part  of  The  American  Legion 
Emblem  has  a  meaning,  a  rich  sym- 
bolism that  a  glance  does  not  reveal. 

The  Emblem  is  laid  upon  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  giver  of  life,  warmth  and  cour- 
age; foe  of  the  cold,  of  the  darkness,  of 
fear,  of  apprehension. 

In  turn,  each  of  the  Emblem's  many 
parts  signifies  a  meaning  which  no  Ameri- 
can Legionnaire  who  wears  the  Emblem 
should  take  lightly,  and  which  he  should 
know  from  the  first  moment  that  he  puts 
his  Emblem  on. 

Why  does  the  star  signify  constancy  of 
purpose?  Because  the  stars  are  fixed  in 
the  heavens,  while  the  planets,  the  moon 
and  the  sun  wander.  As  the  stars  do  not 
wander,  so  should  The  American  Legion 
not  wander  from  its  fixed  purposes. 

Here,  in  pictures,  the  meanings  of  all 
the  symbols  of  The  American  Legion  Em- 
blem are  indicated. 


6.  The  words  AMERICAN  LEGION  tie 


the  whole  together  for  truth,  remem- 
brance, constancy,  honor,  service,  rehabili- 
tation, child  welfare,  loyalty,  Americanism. 
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FREE  OFFER 

•s  actual 
*  size 
replica 

if  you 
have 
a 

mild 
iiearing  loss 


Have  an  actual-size  non-operating  model  of 
Beltone's  newest  in-the-ear  hearing  aid  sent  you 
FREE!  See  how  the  tiny  PRESTO  can  hide  entirely 
in  your  ear,  where  even  your  own  family  and  close 
friends  may  have  to  look  twice  to  tell  you're  wear- 
ing it!  This  great  new  Beltone  aid  is  light  as  a 
feather,  but  may  be  all  you  need  to  hear  clearly. 

//  card  is  missing,  write  to: 


Beltone  Presto  weighs  just  over  %  ounce  —  yet 
it's  ideal  for  mild  nerve  deafness.  Send  for  your 
exact-size  replica  today.  See  for  yourself  how  tiny 
this  remarkable  new  Beltone  aid  is!  It's  yours 
FREE  and  without  obligation.  Just  mail  in  the 
facing  postcard.  Beltone  pays  the  postage.  But  act 
now!  Send  for  yours  today. 


ELECTRONICS  CORPOitATION 


4201  W.  Victoria  St.,  Dept.  4307,  Chicago,  III.  60646 
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The  Legion's  Preamble 


PREAMBLE  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

FOR  God  and  Country 

WE  ASSOCIATE  OURSELVES  TOGETHER 

FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  PURPOSES 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

to  maintain  law  and  order; 
to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  percent  Americanism; 
to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  associations  in  the  Great  Wars; 
to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community,  state  and  nation: 
to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses; 
to  make  right  the  master  of  might; 
to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth; 
to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of 
justice,  freedom  and  democracy; 
to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship 
by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 
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and  How  It  Came  To  Be 


THE  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  The  American  Legion  has  often 
been  ranked  among  great  Ameri- 
can documents. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  Preamble 
is  the  studied  literary  effort  of  many 
men,  sharpened  and  refined  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years — or  else  the  work  of  some 
great  literary  genius  or  democratic  phi- 
losopher. 

Actually,  few  documents  that  combine 
idealism  and  simplicity  so  beautifully  are 
ever  consciously  contrived.  Instead, 
when  the  hour  is  right,  and  at  no  other 
time,  they  may  emerge  as  the  spontane- 
ous expression  of  people  who  are  sharing 
with  others  a  complete  communion  of 
strong  feeling.  Then,  like  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  they  may  spring  easily 
from  the  heart  with  little  conscious  at- 
tempt at  literary  artifice  or  style. 

That  was  true  of  the  Legion  Pream- 
ble. The  able  men  who  designed  it  were 
picked  almost  at  random  from  among  a 
corps  of  able  men  who  had  found  an 
hour  when  they  were  all  in  tune. 

Six  men  did  the  main  work  on  the  Pre- 
amble. Three  of  them  were  seven  weeks, 
one  ocean  and  half  a  continent  removed 
from  the  other  three.  The  first  three 
worked  on  the  Preamble  a  day.  The  sec- 
ond three  worked  on  it  a  night  and  a 
day.  None  of  the  six  ever  wrote  or  con- 
tributed to  such  an  enduring  document 
before  or  after.  None  dreamed  at  the 
time  that  their  work  would  be  found  so 
perfect. 

When  13  men  were  named  to  draft 
a  tentative  Constitution  for  the  Legion 
at  the  Paris  Caucus,  and  given  one  day 
to  do  it  (March  16,  1919),  they  all 
sensed  a  need  for  an  opening  statement 
of  purpose.  The  chairman,  Lt.  Col.  G. 
Edward  Buxton  (in  peacetime  a  leading 
Rhode  Island  cotton  manufacturer), 
named  three  men  to  draft  a  preamble. 
He  picked  Frank  A.  White,  former  gov- 
ernor of  North  Dakota;  Redmond  C. 
Stewart,  and  W.  H.  Curtiss  (the  last  two 
officers  in  the  1st  and  91st  Divisions). 
The  whole  Paris  Caucus  had  spent  the 
day  before  discussing  what  purposes 
they  had  in  mind.  There  is  no  record 
that  White,  Stewart  and  Curtiss  had  any 
trouble  at  all  in  putting  together  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  adopted  with  enthusi- 
asm the  next  day: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  MiUtary  and 
Naval  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  great  war,  desiring  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  Justice, 
Freedom  and  Democracy  for  which  we 
have  fought;  to  inculcate  the  duty  and 


obligation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state;  to 
preserve  the  history  and  incidents  of  our 
participation  in  the  war;  and  to  cement 
the  ties  of  comradeship  formed  in  serv- 
ice, do  propose  to  found  and  establish 
an  association  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
foregoing  purposes." 

Anyone  can  find  four  elements  in  this 
temporary  statement  of  purpose  that  are 
preserved  to  this  day  in  the  final  Pre- 
amble. Those  were  the  words  that  moved 
Bishop  Brent  to  throw  the  lot  of  his  own 
veterans'  organization  in  with  the  Legion 
on  the  spot  in  Paris,  (see  page  11). 

Seven  weeks  later,  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  at  the  St.  Louis  Caucus 
drafted  the  final  Preamble.  Roy  C. 
Haines,  of  Maine,  was  the  chairman.  To 
draft  a  preamble  he  named  a  three-man 
subcommittee  consisting  of  George  N. 
Davis,  of  Delaware;  Hamilton  Fish,  of 
New  York  and  John  C.  Greenway,  of 
Arizona.  Fish  was  the  chairman. 

Greenway  and  Davis,  the  latter  a 
judge,  had  fought  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  as  well  as  in  WWl,  Greenway 
with  the  Rough  Riders.  Fish  was  a  cap- 
tain in  WWl,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
and  the  only  one  surviving  today.  An 
AU-American  Harvard  football  player  in 
the  heyday  of  the  Big  Three,  he  later 
served  many  years  as  a  Congressman 
from  New  York. 

The  three  had  dinner  together  in  St. 
Louis  on  May  8,  1919.  They  discussed 
a  preamble  throughout  the  evening,  slept 
on  it  overnight  and  put  together  the  bulk 
of  the  present  Preamble  early  next  morn- 
ing. Ten  years  ago,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  Judge  Davis 
gave  this  magazine  a  copy  of  his  rough 
draft  of  a  preamble  that  he  brought  to 
the  subcommittee  meeting  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  9  as  a  basis  of  discussion.  It 
is  shown  here. 

What  the  three  had  to  go  on  was  ( 1 ) 
the  Paris  preamble  of  White,  Stewart  and 
Curtiss,  (2)  all  the  discussions  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Legion  that  had  gone  on  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  seven 
weeks  and  (3)  a  report  to  the  Paris  Cau- 
cus on  March  15,  by  Eric  Fisher  Wood, 
of  the  ideas  that  the  younger  Roosevelt 
and  19  friends  had  had  in  mind  in  Feb- 
ruary 1919,  before  they  called  the  Paris 
Caucus. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  the  Pre- 
amble were  already  almost  unanimous 
among  the  thousands  who  were  then 
active  in  forming  the  Legion.  In  fact, 
on  May  10,  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions reported  to  the  St.  Louis  Caucus 
after  Davis,  Fish  and  Greenway  had 
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completed  their  work  but  before  their 
committee  had  reported  to  the  Caucus. 
It  offered  a  resolution  of  purpose  stating 
the  same  basic  thoughts.  That  version 
might  have  been  adopted  had  not  Fish 
moved  to  have  it  set  aside  because  it 
anticipated  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitution,  still  to  come.  The  Reso- 
lutions Committee's  statement  of  pur- 
pose was  as  idealistic  as  the  final  docu- 
ment, but  it  was  so  clumsily  written  that 
it's  a  good  thing  Fish  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing it  set  aside. 

Together,  Fish,  Greenway  and  Davis 
had  already  drafted  all  the  ultimate  Pre- 
amble on  the  morning  of  May  9,  except 
for  three  phrases.  They  added  two  of 
these  at  the  suggestion  of  E.  Lester  Jones 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  visited 
them.  They  were:  "To  inculcate  a  sense 


aJ^Y^..^:''^^-^  f^-Hu.  ^^AJL<A  (€cc£e.^ 


Judge  Davis'  draft  Preamble,  written  in 
his  hotel  after  midnight,  May  9,  1919. 

of  individual  obligation  .  .  .  etc.,"  and  "To 
safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  .  .  . 
etc."  When  they  reported  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution,  it  added  "To  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  .  .  . 
etc."  The  sense  of  these  additions  to  the 
subcommittee's  work  had  already  been 
written  into  the  Paris  Preamble,  but.  ac- 
cording to  Davis,  omitted  in  their  draft 
until  Jones  and  the  whole  Committee  on 
Constitution  urged  that  they  be  pre- 
served from  the  Paris  document. 

The  whole  Caucus  at  St.  Louis 
adopted  the  Preamble  in  a  matter  of  a 
minute  or  two,  without  debate,  late  on 
May  10.  1919.  The  only  change  since 
has  been  the  addition  of  an  s  to  war  in 
the  phrase  "associations  in  the  great 
wars."  Until  WW2  it  was  "the  great 
war."  THE  END 
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The  National  Commanders  of  the/ 


Seaborn  P.  Collins 
1954-55         N.  Mex. 


J.  Addington  Wagner  W.  C.  Daniel 

1955-56  Mich.      1956-57  Va. 


John  S.  Gleason,  Jr. 
1957-58  III. 


Preston  J.  Moore 
1958-59  Okla. 


Martin  B.  McKneally 
1959-60  N.Y. 


John  E.  Davis  William  E.  Galbraith  William  C.  Doyle 

1966-67  N.  Dak.        1967-68  Nebr.      1968-69  N.J. 
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BOVE  AND  AT  left  are  the  National  Commanders  of 
The  American  Legion  from  1919  to  date.  Those 
marked  (*)  are  deceased.  One  (Frederick  Gal- 
braith, 1920-21)  died  in  office  and  Emery  filled  out  his 
term.  At  right  are  six  founders  who  were  voted  the  title 
of  Past  National  Commander  without  having  served  as 
Commander.  Four  Nat'l  Commanders  have  been  governors 
of  their  states  (McNutt,  Craig,  Stelle  and  Davis).  Louis 
Johnson  was  Secretary  of  Defense.  Gleason  was  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs.  MacNider  was  Minister  to  Can-' 
ada.  Two  headed  large  national  corporations  (D'Olier  and 
Belgrano);  two  are  in  Congress  (Daniel  and  McKneally). 


*James  A.  Drain  *John  R.  McQuigg  'Howard  P.  Savage  'Edward  E.  Spafford  *Paul  V.  McNutt  *Oscar  L.  Bodenhamer 

1924-25  D.C.       1925-26  Ohio       1926-27  III.      1927-28  N.Y.       1928-29  Ind.       1929-30  Ark. 


Harry  W.  Colmery 
1936-37  Kans. 


Daniel  J.  Doherty 
1937-38  Mass. 


Stephen  F.  Chadwick 
1938-39  Wash. 


Raymond  J.  Kelly  *Milo  J.  Warner  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh 

1939-40  Mich.       1940-41  Dhio       1941-42  N.  Dak. 


Perry  Brown  George  N.  Craig  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.  Donald  R.  Wilson  *Lewis  K.  Gough  'Arthur  J.  Connell 

1948-49  Tex.       1949-50  Ind.       1950-51  Ga.      1951-52  W.  Va.       1952-53  Cal.       1953-54  Conn. 


William  R.  Burke  Charles  L.  Bacon 

1960-61  Cal.       1961-62  Mo. 


James  E.  Powers 
1962-63  Ga. 


Daniel  F.  Foley  Donald  E.  Johnson 

1963-64  Minn.       1964-65  Iowa 


L.  Eldon  James 
1965-66  Va. 


Henry  D.  Lindsley 
Texas 


Milton  Foreman 
Illinois 


Bennett  C.  Clark 
Missouri 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
New  York 


Eric  Fisher  Wood 
Pennsylvania 


Thomas  W.  Miller 
Nevada  (ex-Delaware) 
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50th  ANNIVERSARY  FEATURE 


A  Family  Album  of 


The  Armistice  in  the  Army 


The  Armistice  of  Nov.  11.  1918,  released 
the  energies  that  created  the  Legion.  These 
three  photos  depict  how  the  news  of  the 
Armistice  hit  (above)  the  Army;  (right, 
top)  the  Navy,  and  (right)  the  home 
front,  in  this  case  downtown  Chicago.  One 
year  later,  to  the  day,  the  Legion  was 
holding  its  first  national  convention.  Else- 
where, on  the  four  pages  beginning  here, 
are  seen  various  views  of  the  Legion's 
early  years. 


The  Armistice  in  the  Navy. 


The  Armistice  in  the  States. 


The  Legion's  first  truly  colossal  convention 


The  Legion's  1921  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  poses  on  June  14,  1921,  in  front  of  Indianapolis  War 
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the  Early  American  Legion 


)arade  brought  all  Kansas  City  out  to  see  it  in  1921. 


The  heads  of  all  the 
allied  forces  of 
WWl  came  to  the 
Kansas  City  conven- 
tion of  1921.  At  left, 
U.S.  General  John  J. 
Pershing  and 
France's  Marshal 
Ferdinand  Foch. 


1924  gag  photo  at  Coney  Island  purports  to  show  N.Y.  vets 
going  to  nat'l  convention  on  elephants. 


\^emorial.  Tom  Miller  (Del.),  tenth  from  right,  is  siiMI  on  the  Committee,  now  representing  Nevada. 
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50th  ANNIVERSARY  FEATURE 


CONTINUED 

FROM  PRECEDING  PAGE 

The  early  Legionnaires  took 
a  while  to  develop  a  sense  of 
their  own  history.  They  either 
took  few  photos  or  preserved 
few.  The  first  convention  of 
which  a  large  number  of  pho- 
tos are  known  to  exist  was  the 
1922  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 
Five  of  those  on  these  two 
pages  were  taken  in  New  Or- 
leans, to  which  the  Legion 
next  returned  in  1968. 


Huge  crowd  on  Canal  Street  at  New  Orleans  1922  convention. 


The  bulk  of  the  early  Legion  was  made  up  of  young  men,  who  were  offered  athletic 
events  at  conventions.  Above,  start  of  1922  three-mile  race,  won  by  Dr.  Harry  Kretzler 
(on  pole)  of  Washington,  who  became  a  Nat"l  Vice  Commander  in  1960.  Below,  the 
1922  track  championship  pennant.  Bushy-haired  man  in  center  looks  like  the  late  base- 
ball czar  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  but  is  not  identified. 


The  late  Alvin  Owsley  (Tex.)  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  became  Nat'l  Cmdr. 


The  first  National  Commander,  Franklin  D'Olier 
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Vermont  Legionnaires  performed  one  of  the 
first  militant  local  actions  of  the  Legion  on 
behalf  of  disabled  veterans  on  the  stage  of  their 
first  state  Legion  convention,  Oct.  30,  1919. 
They  politely  but  firmly  censured  their  Gov- 
ernor, Percival  Clement.  He  was  forced  to  re- 
tract a  callous  and  insulting  letter  he'd  written 
refusing  to  cooperate  with  a  national  agency 
seeking  outdoor  jobs  for  shell-shocked  WWl 
veterans  in  Vermont.  Governor  Clement  meant 
well,  but  sufl^ered  from  a  common  bias  that  shell- 
shocked  soldiers  were  just  loafers.  Col.  H.  Nel- 
son Jackson,  of  Burlington  (in  photo  below), 
and  Dr.  John  Thomas,  President  of  Middlebury 
College,  led  the  Vermont  Legion  in  forcing  Cle- 
ment to  retract. 


Vermont  Gov.  Clement,  1919. 


At  New  Orleans  in  1968  Legionnaires  enjoyed 
air-conditioned  motels  with  swimming  pools.  But 
in  1922  the  Vermonters  starting  their  day  above 
came  in  a  freight  car  and  lived  in  it  at  the  New 
Orleans  railway  yards. 


Legion  leaders  at  the  funeral  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Feb.  23,  1924.  From  left 
to  right,  Thomas  W.  Miller  (Del.);  Franklin  D'OIier  (Pa.),  the  first  National  Com- 
mander; John  Quinn  (Calif.),  then  Nat'l  Commander;  H.  Nelson  Jackson  (Vt.),  then 
a  Nat'l  Vice  Commander,  and  James  A.  Drain  (D.C.),  who  would  be  the  next  National 
Commander.  Quinn  and  Miller  survive  and  are  still  active  in  the  Legion. 


(hands  clasped,  center)  visits  first  South  Dakota  state  Legion  convention,  meeting  at  the  Elks  Club  in  Watertown,  S.D.,  August  24,  1920. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 


SHOULD  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 


T^DDAY  THERE  is  a  growing  tendency  for  people  in  our 
I  government  agencies  to  substitute  their  conception 
of  law  for  the  intent  of  Congress  in  writing  the  law. 
The  prime  example  is  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

The  N.L.R.B.  is  an  agency  created  by  Congress  to 
administer  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  But  the 
N.L.R.B.  has  been  particularly  flagrant  in  twisting  the 
law  to  reach  results  completely  contrary  to  Congres- 
sional intent. 

One  Board  member,  Gerald  A.  Brown,  is  frank  to 
admit  the  Board's  arrogation  of  power  when  he  pub- 
licly says:  "The  Board  is  unquestionably  a  policy 
making  tribunal.  The  Board  has  freed  itself  from  the 
self-inflicted  dedication  to  per  se  rules."  In  other 
words,  in  the  field  of  labor  relations,  the  law  is  what- 
ever the  Labor  Board  says  it  is. 

Last  year,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  I  gave  the  following  testimony: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  particularly  disturbing  the 
Board's  decisions  denying  employees  the  right  to  be 
free  from  union  pressures.  Thus,  a  recent  5-4  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  (Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.)  up- 
held a  Board  decision  that  fines  imposed  by  a  union 
on  its  members  for  crossing  a  picket  line  were  proper 
and  did  not  amount  to  restraint  and  coercion  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  dissenting  opinion  pointed 
out  that  the  majority  of  the  Court  had  ignored  the 
literal  language — in  order  to  gi\)e  unions  a  power 
which  the  Coui't  but  not  Congress  thinks  they  need. 
This  is  a  prime  example  of  the  flouting  of  Congressional 
intent  by  the  Board  and  the  Court.  It  is  insulting  to  the 
Congress  to  assume  that  it  would  condone  a  policy  of 
permitting  unions  to  fine  employees  for  exercising  the 


very  rights  which  Con- 
gress gave  them." 

A  defense  of  the 
N.L.R.B.  quite  often  con- 
tains statistical  data  show- 
ing numerical  impartiality 
in  decisions  affecting  labor 
vs.  management,  plus  a 
low  percentage  of  re- 
versals by  upper  courts. 
The  hooker  in  these  facts 
is  the  failure  to  cite  the 
preponderance  of  prece- 
dent-setting cases  decided 


"YES" 


Sen.  Paul  J.  Fannin 
(R-Ariz.) 


in  a  very  one-sided  manner,  and  the  fact  that  many 
courts  view  the  Board  as  an  expert  body  and  are 
understandably  quite  reluctant  to  substitute  their  own 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Board. 

If  we  are  to  obtain  and  protect  the  rights  of  all  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  labor  law  there  is  little 
question  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  correct  the  almost 
hopeless  bias  of  the  present  Board.  Presently,  the  im- 
balance in  labor-management  relations  flowing  from 
decisions  of  the  N.L.R.B.  is  probably  the  greatest  long- 
term  threat  confronting  the  American  economy. 

To  my  mind,  members  of  the  Board  and  decisions  of 
the  Board  have  themselves  given  complete  evidence  of 
the  need  to  revamp  the  workings  of  labor  law  so  as  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  workingman  and  the  business- 
man as  Congress  intended. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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RELATIONS  BOARD  BE  REVAMPED? 


Sen.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough 
(D-Tex.) 


THE  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  is  one  of 
the  smallest  yet  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the 
federal  agencies.  It  was 
created  by  Congress  in 
1935  and  assigned  the  diffi- 
cult job  of  umpiring  labor 
disputes  under  the  rules  of 
fair  play  set  forth  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  In  three  short  decades 
this  agency  and  this  law 
have  helped  achieve  a 


great  measure  of  labor  peace  in  our  society,  and  they 
have  further  served  the  public  interest  by  protecting 
the  legitimate  rights  of  individual  workers,  employers 
and  unions  alike. 

The  key  principles  of  the  law  are  majority  rule  and 
good-faith  collective  bargaining.  Under  these  princi- 
ples, more  than  25  million  employees  have  freely 
chosen  in  N.L.R.B.  elections  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  be  represented  for  collective  bargaining  with  their 
employers.  The  result  has  been  that  labor  disputes  in 
America  increasingly  have  been  solved  by  the  parties 
themselves,  freely,  voluntarily  and  usually  without 
strikes  or  friction.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  in  which 
labor  and  management  have  shared  responsibility  for 
important  progress. 

Despite  this  record,  the  N.L.R.B.  has  been  constantly 
criticized — from  the  day  it  was  created — by  those  who 
have  wanted  to  "revamp"  or  even  to  abolish  it.  The 
best  explanation  for  most  of  this  criticism  is  simply 
that  the  Board  is  the  umpire  of  tough,  controversial 


and  often  emotional  labor  disputes.  It  has  almost  be- 
come a  traditional  pastime  to  heckle  this  umpire — 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions. Those  who  heckle  the  N.L.R.B.  are  parties  who 
have  lost  cases,  parties  who  don't  like  the  laws  which 
Congress  has  passed  and  misguided  parties  who  be- 
lieve that  the  umpire  is  "biased." 

Congress  provided  that  the  federal  courts  would 
review  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  the 
courts  have  upheld  the  Board  in  the  very  cases  which 
are  usually  cited  as  examples  of  the  Board's  "bias."  In 
the  last  two  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Board 
had  a  perfect  record,  winning  nine  out  of  nine  cases. 
Year  after  year,  the  federal  courts  have  approved  the 
N.L.R.B. 's  decisions  in  over  80  V'  of  its  cases  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  results  of  this  judicial  test  show  that 
the  Board  has  been  faithful  to  the  words  and  the  intent 
of  Congress.  Most  scholars  also  believe  that  the  Board 
has  administered  the  law  with  fairness  and  integrity. 

The  N.L.R.B.  may  not  be  perfect.  No  agency  of  the 
government  is.  But  it  does  not  need  "revamping"  in 
the  way  which  its  critics  propose.  By  "revamping"  they 
do  not  seek  to  improve  labor  relations  in  the  U.S.  but 
to  weaken  our  unique  system  of  labor  relations. 

I  believe  that  the  record  which  the  N.L.R.B.  has 
made  in  the  last  33  years  in  this  sensitive  area  of  our 
national  life  is  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  support  and  con- 
tinued existence.  It  should  not  be  weakened  or  de- 
stroyed under  any  "revamping"  theory. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot''  and  mail  it  to  him. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
March  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Be  Revamped? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
SHOULD  BE  □  SHOULD  NOT  BE  □  REVAMPED. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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DF.TTM.VNN  AUCIIIN-E 


The  C.S.S.  Mei  rimac  (rechristened  the  Virginia,  a  name  which  people  ignored)  and  the  U.S.S.  Monitor  (right)  fire  point-blank  during  battle  of 

A  look  at  the  historic  first  battle  between  ironclads  which 
tolled  the  eclipse  of  the  wooden  ship  from  the  world'' s  great  navies. 


By  PAUL  DITZEL 

THE  Civil  War  naval  battles  of 
Hampton  Roads  off  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News,  Va..  lasted  only 
two  days  and  ended  with  the  famous 
fight  between  the  ironclads  Monitor  and 
Merrimac.  That  was  time  enough  to 
doom  wooden  warships,  though  Civil 
War  buffs  still  argue  about  who  won. 
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This  first  clash  of  ironclads  was  long 
in  the  making  but  swift  in  its  final  drama. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
North  had  imposed  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  coast  from  Virginia  to  the  Gulf 
States.  By  early  January  1862.  the  block- 
ade's strength  and  effectiveness  caused 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  to  observe  that 
"Wherever  [the  Union's]  fleet  can  be 
brought,  no  opposition  to  his  landing 


can  be  made  .  .  .  We  have  nothing  to 
oppose  to  its  heavy  guns,  which  sweep 
over  the  low  banks  of  this  country  with 
irresistible  force." 

In  short,  if  the  Confederacy  didn't  do 
something  about  the  Union  Navy,  the 
war  might  take  the  course  of  Northern 
amphibious  invasions  anywhere  in 
Southern  coasts  from  Virginia  to  Texas. 
The  dark  shadow  of  this  "cea.seless  pres- 


THE  FANTASTIC  STRUGGLES  OF 

The  Monitor 
3^iiQ  The  jVlerrinicic 


March  9,  1862,  at  Newport  News,  Va.  When  ships  retired  at  end  of  the  four-hour  clash,  neither  side  could  claim  victory. 


ence"  also  fell  across  the  desk  of  Stephen 
R.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Confederate 
States  Navy. 

Mallory,  a  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Florida  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Naval  AiTairs  Committee,  entered  the 
Confederate  government  on  March  20, 
1861.  He  was  well  versed  in  advanced 
naval  experiments.  While  still  in  Con- 
gress, he  had  written:  "I  regard  the  pos- 
session of  an  iron-armored  ship  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  necessity.  Such  a  vessel 
.  .  .  could  traverse  the  entire  coast,  pre- 
vent all  blockades,  and  encounter  a  fair 
prospect  of  success  .  .  .  Naval  success 
dictates  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of 


fighting  with  iron  against  wood." 

Now,  with  only  a  fragmented  South- 
ern fleet  to  send  against  the  Union's  1 00 
steam  and  sailing  frigates,  brigs,  sloops 
and  other  men-of-war,  Mallory  prepared 
to  act  on  his  earlier  proposals  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  build  a  fleet  of  ironclads 
to  break  the  North's  stronghold.  As  a 
start,  two  iron  ships  were  to  be  built  at 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

A  third  would  be  made  from  the  raised 
hulk  of  the  old  Union  frigate  Menimac, 
lodging  at  Norfolk's  navy  yard.  The 
federals  had  burned  and  scuttled  her 
when  evacuating  Norfolk. 

In  a  report  of  July  18,  1861,  Mallory 


informed  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment of  his  plans  to  convert  the  Merri- 
mac,  concluding:  "As  time  is  of  the  first 
consequence  in  this  enterprise,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  commence  the  work  and 
to  ask  Congress  for  the  necessary  appro- 
priations." 

By  the  middle  of  July,  some  1,500 
Southern  workers  in  Norfolk  were  re- 
modeling the  Merrimac,  while  at  Rich- 
mond's Tredegar  Iron  Works  furnaces 
blazed  night  and  day  to  supply  the  1,000 
tons  of  iron  needed. 

The  mighty  vessel  was  shaved  down  to 
within  three  and  a  half  feet  of  her  water- 
line.  Her  live-oak  hull,  275  feet  long,  and 
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38'/2  feet  wide,  was  covered  with  a  plat- 
form on  which  was  centered  a  mount- 
shaped  citadel,  or  super-structure,  1 60 
feet  long  and  rounded  at  the  ends. 

The  seven-foot-high  sides  of  the  struc- 
ture were  sloped  at  a  45-degree  angle  to 
deflect  projectiles.  Beneath  a  four-inch 
layer  of  iron  plates  covering  the  struc- 
ture was  an  underlayer  of  20-inch-thick 
heart  pine  and  four  inches  of  oak.  The 
deck  atop  the  citadel  was  covered  with 
iron  grating  for  ventilation.  Inside  the 
superstructure  were  ten  guns:  a  seven- 
inch  Brooke  rifle  mounted  on  pivots  at 
cither  end  and,  in  each  broadside,  a  six- 
inch  Brooke  and  three  nine-inch  Dahl- 
gren  smoothbores. 

Mounted  at  her  prow  was  a  massive 
iron  ram  to  punch  holes  in  the  wooden 
sides  of  Union  warships.  Pig  iron  ballast 
was  stowed  in  the  hull  to  keep  the  Merri- 
mac low  enough  in  the  water  to  put  her 
guns  in  point-blank  range  of  the  wooden 
hulls  and  to  put  her  ram  several  feet  be- 
low their  water  level. 

The  Merri mac's  original  engines  were 
retained  in  spite  of  several  breakdowns. 
(They  had  been  condemned,  and  she 
was  in  Norfolk  awaiting  new  ones  when 
war  broke  out.)  The  engineers  convert- 
ing her  did  what  they  could  to  repair 
them,  but  at  best  the  engines  could  only 
manage  five  knots. 

The  activity  in  Norfolk  and  Richmond 
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could  not  be  kept  a  secret.  Reports  to 
Washington  on  an  "infernal  machine" 
being  built  that  looked  powerful  enough 
to  challenge  the  Union  Navy  were  noted 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  War  Department.  But 
it  was  not  until  more  detailed  intelli- 
gence offered  evidence  of  what  Mallory 
was  up  to  that  Washington  acted.  On 
August  3,  1861,  more  than  two  months 
after  construction  on  the  Merrimac  be- 
gan. Congress  directed  U.S.  Navy  Sec'y 
Gideon  Welles  to  appoint  a  three-mem- 
ber board  to  "investigate"  the  feasibility 
of  ironclads  for  the  Union  Navy. 

In  Richmond,  Mallory  learned  of  the 
Union  action,  but  was  not  too  con- 
cerned. The  Northern  board  would  con- 
sume time  making  its  report  and  it 
should  be  many  months  after  that  before 
the  U.S.  Navy  could  launch  an  answer 
to  the  Merrimac.  Meanwhile,  work  on 
his  own  ironclad  surged  ahead. 

The  three-man  Union  board  obliged 
him  even  more.  After  considering  15 
types  of  proposed  ironclads  and  one  rub- 
berclad  ship,  they  finally  settled  on  two 
conventional  warships  whose  wooden 
sides  would  be  girdled  with  iron.  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds  to  build  them, 
and  only  an  accident  intervened  to  steer 
the  Navy  from  what  could  have  been  a 
disastrous  decision. 

Cornelius  S.  Bushnell,  of  New  Haven, 
was  awarded  one  of  the  contracts  for  the 


two  new  wooden  ships.  He  happened  to 
show  the  design  to  John  Ericsson,  a 
Swedish  immigrant  inventor  who  was 
better  known  than  respected  in  the  Navy 
Department.  Ericsson  had  designed  the 
first  screw-propelled  warship  for  the 
Navy — the  U.S.S.  Princeton.  During  a 
demonstration  of  the  Princeton  for  a 
presidential  party  in  1844  a  cannon  ex- 
ploded. President  John  Tyler  escaped  in- 
jury, but  Sec'y  of  State  Abel  Upshur, 
Navy  Sec"y  Thomas  Gilmer  and  two 
congressmen  were  killed. 

Ericsson  was  not  to  blame  for  the  ac- 
cident, but  he  was  tarred  with  the  dis- 
aster and  the  Navy  refused  to  pay  him 
for  his  work.  He  sued,  failed  to  collect, 
and  became  known  as  a  troublemaker  in 
the  Navy  Department.  Some  years  later 
he  built  a  model  for  an  ironclad  floating 
battery,  and  seven  years  before  the  Civil 
War,  disdaining  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  of- 
fered it  to  Napoleon  III.  Napoleon 
couldn't  use  it,  but  he  was  so  impressed 
that  he  awarded  Ericsson  a  medal  for 
excellence. 

At  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  Ericsson 
had  ofl'ered  the  same  design  to  President 
Lincoln,  but,  getting  no  answer  from 
the  White  House,  he  let  the  matter  drop. 
Now,  when  Bushnell  showed  him  his 
design  for  an  iron-girdled  conventional 
warship,  Ericsson  trotted  out  his  card- 
board model  of  the  ironclad  battery  that 
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Confederate  seamen  load  Merrimac's  big  guns,  but  shells  only  dented  Monitor's  hull. 
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was  impressed  with  the  strange  looking 
thing  that  was  later  likened  to  a  tin  can 
on  a  shingle  or  a  cheesebox  on  a  raft. 
He  borrowed  the  model  and  showed  it 
to  Navy  Secretary  Welles,  who  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  Lincoln  and  the 
three-man  board. 

After  examining  it.  President  Lincoln 
remarked,  "All  I  have  to  say  is  what  the 
girl  said  when  she  put  her  foot  into  the 
stocking,  it  strikes  me  there's  something 
in  it.'  "  The  board,  however,  was  certain 
it  would  capsize.  Recalling  the  Princeton 
episode,  they  sent  Bushnell  on  his  way. 
"Take  it  home  and  worship  it,"  Com- 
mander Charles  H.  Davis  told  him.  "It 
will  not  be  idolatry.  It  is  in  the  image 
of  nothing  in  the  heaven  above,  or  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth." 

But  Bushnell  persisted,  and  finally 
persuaded  Welles  and  the  board  to  hear 
Ericsson  himself.  On  the  morning  of 
Sept.  13,  1861,  Ericsson  came  to  Welles' 
office  and  launched  a  two-hour  defense 
of  his  floating  iron  battery.  He  was  so 
persuasive  that  afterward  Commodore 
Hiram  Paulding,  a  member  of  the  board, 
said  to  him,  "I  have  learned  more  about 
the  stability  of  a  vessel  from  what  you 
have  said  than  I  ever  knew  before." 

By  now  the  Navy  Department  had 
enough  intelligence  from  Norfolk  to 
feel  that  the  Southern  monster  a-building 
there  was  genuine.  They  told  Ericsson  to 
go  ahead,  and  they'd  even  name  his 
craft  the  Ericsson.  Start  right  away,  they 
told  him.  The  contract  and  the  money 
would  follow  later. 

The  race  to  catch  the  Merrimac  was 
on  at  last,  amid  a  growing  sense  of  alarm 
as  more  details  of  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad flowed  in. 

THE  AMER 


Monitor's  Captain  Worden  is  blinded  when 
rebel  shell  penetrates  open  viewing  slit. 


The  Ericsson's  keel  was  laid  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1861.  Ericsson's  contract  with 
the  Navy  specified  that  construction  be 
completed  within  100  working  days,  an 
almost  impossible  undertaking  that  he 
confidently  accepted.  She  was  launched 
on  the  98th  day,  lanuary  30,  1862. 

Shortly  before  the  launching,  Ericsson 
suggested  another  name  for  the  vessel: 
"This  structure  will  admonish  the  leaders 
of  the  Southern  Rebellion  that  the  bat- 
teries on  the  banks  of  their  rivers  will 
no  longer  present  barriers  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Union  forces.  The  ironclad  in- 
truder will  thus  prove  a  severe  monitor 
to  those  leaders  ...  I  propose  to  name 
the  new  battery  Monitor." 

The  bulk  of  the  Monitor  was  built  at 
the  Continental  Iron  Works  at  the  foot 
of  Calyer  Street  in  Brooklyn.  The  gun 
turret  was  built  at  a  foundry  appro- 
priately called  the  Novelty  Iron  Works 
in  New  York.  The  iron  plating  came 
from  the  Albany  Iron  Works  and  smaller 
components  from  foundries  as  distant 
as  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

The  Monitor  was  172  feet  long  (103 
feet  shorter  than  the  Merrimac)  with  a 
beam  of  41  feet.  The  "raft"  rose  only 
about  a  foot  above  the  water.  It  was  en- 
cased in  iron  and  supported  by  a  lower 
hull  122  feet  long  and  34  feet  wide.  It 
drew  10  to  12  feet  of  water. 

Mounted  amidships  was  a  circular  tur- 
ret 20  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet 
tall.  The  drum-shaped  turret,  encased  in 
iron  plates  riveted  together,  formed  a 
sandwich  eight  inches  thick — twice  that 
of  the  Merrimac's  armor.  Seated  in  a 
bronze  ring  inset  in  the  deck,  the  tur- 
ret rotated  by  means  of  a  small  steam 
engine.  Although  the  Merrimac  mounted 
ten  guns,  the  Monitor  carried  but  a  pair 
of  11 -inch  Dahlgren  smoothbores,  suf- 
ficient, it  was  thought,  to  demolish  the 
rebel  ship. 

Fifty-five  feet  forward  of  the  turret 
was  the  pilothouse,  a  squat  box,  three 
and  a  half  feet  long,  two  feet  eight  inches 
wide  and  slightly  less  than  four  feet  high. 
Only  the  captain's  and  pilot's  head  and 
shoulders  would  be  above  deck  and 
they  would  be  protected  by  solid,  nine- 
inch-thick  blocks  of  wrought  iron  held 
together  by  three-inch  bolts.  A  %  inch 
slit  was  cut  into  the  box.  At  200  yards, 
it  alTorded  a  view  80  feet  high.  (Against 
Ericsson's  protests,  and  with  subsequent 
near-fatal  results,  the  slit  was  widened 
to  about  one  inch.)  The  battery's  twin 
steam  boilers  were  mounted  aft  under  a 
collapsible  smokestack.  Air  was  sucked 
in  through  deck  vents. 

Confederate  spies  were  busy  learning 
all  this  about  the  Monitor.  Their  work 
was  considerably  simplified  when  Erics- 
son, goaded  by  recurrent  criticism  of  his 
contract,  supplied  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican magazine  with  complete  details  and 
drawings  of  his  battery.  A  rebel  spy 
urged  that  the  Merrimac's  ram  should 
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he  lengthened  to  sink  the  Monilor.  The 
Southern  ship's  ram  was,  accordingly,  ex- 
tended out  to  four-feet — a  blunder  as  it 
would  turn  out. 

The  Monitor's  56-man  crew  was  se- 
lected from  Navy  volunteers.  Her  com- 
mander. Lieutenant  John  Worden.  was 
44  and  had  held  his  rank  for  20  years. 
He  had  yet  to  command  his  own  ship. 
He  had  just  been  released  from  an  Ala- 
bama POW  camp  and,  although  ailing, 
was  known  for  his  courage.  He  had  re- 
quested the  Monilor  assignment  before 
her  keel  was  laid. 

The  350-man  crew  of  the  Mcrrinuic 
was  recruited  from  army  volunteers, 
since  there  were  few  men  in  the  Con- 
federacy with  previous  sea  experience. 
Maliory  appointed  as  skipper  the  62- 
year-old  founder  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  Franklin  Buchanan.  A 
Navy  veteran  of  47  years,  Buchanan 
resigned  his  commission  in  1861  when 
it  appeared  that  his  native  Maryland 
would  secede.  Later,  he  withdrew  his 
resignation,  but  Secretary  Welles  refused 
him  and  the  elderly  Buchanan  went 
south. 

In  spite  of  Mallory's  confidence  that 
the  U.S.  Navy  could  not  produce  a  chal- 
lenger for  the  Merrinuic  in  time  to  save 
the  fleet  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  Monilor 
was  turned  over  to  the  government  on 
February  25,  1862,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  completion  of  the  Merrim  :c.  On 
Thursday,  March  6,  1862,  following  or- 
ders from  Sec"y  of  War  Edwin  Stanton 
in  Washington,  who  feared  it  might  al- 
ready be  too  late  to  stop  the  Merrinuic. 
she  sailed  for  Newport  News. 

The  Merrimac  was  completed  on 
March  5,  1862.  Three  days  later,  she 
left  her  haven  in  the  Elizabeth  River  and 
headed  for  Newport  News  and  its  Union 
fleet. 

Anchored  under  the  protection  of  the 
federal  fortifications  at  Newport  News 
was  a  fleet  of  about  a  dozen  wooden- 
hulled  Union  ships  and  gunboats.  Alto- 
gether they  mounted  more  than  200  guns 
and  efi'ectively  blockaded  the  entrance 
to  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  Mightiest  of 
the  blockaders  was  the  30-gun  Cnniher- 
lancl.  a  sailing  sloop-of-war  which  lay 
30  yards  off  Newport  Point.  Strung  out 
in  a  line  east  of  her  were  the  frigate  Con- 
gress, with  50  guns;  and  two  sister  frig- 
ates of  the  old  Merrimac:  the  47-gun 
Minnesota  and  the  46-gun  Roanoke. 
Lastly  was  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  52-gun 
frigate.  Beyond  these  ships  lay  five  gun- 
boats. 


The  Monitor's  crew  emerges  from  below-deck  quarters  for  a  breather.  Note  dents  on 
turret  (on  officer's  right  in  background),  slight  results  of  Merrimac's  broadsides. 


For  months  their  crews  had  heard  re- 
ports of  the  rebel  ironclad,  but  nobody 
had  seen  her  and  it  was  beginning  to 
appear  as  if  no  one  ever  would. 

March  8  dawned  clear  and  mild  and 
gave  promise  of  being  a  dreary  repeti- 
tion of  other  days  during  the  endless 
months  that  had  passed.  The  tedium  was 
broken  only  by  the  knowledge  that  this 
was  laundry  day.  By  mid-morning,  the 
rigging  of  the  Citmherland  and  the  other 
ships  was  hung  with  freshly-laundered 
clothing  flapping  in  the  breeze.  Many 
aboard  the  Cumberland  dove  overboard 
for  a  morning  swim  before  the  noon 
mess  call.  If  life  had  become  lethargic 
for  them,  at  least  they  were  eating  well. 
The  fare  aboard  the  Cumberland  that 
Saturday  was  roast  beef.  For  more  than 
100  of  her  crew,  it  was  to  be  their  final 
meal. 

Forty  minutes  past  the  noon  hour,  the 
lookout  aboard  the  small  support  steam- 
ship Mount  Vernon  noticed  a  plume  of 
black  smoke  moving  from  Norfolk.  The 
Mount  Vernon  hoisted  Signal  No.  551, 
"Coming  enemy  vessel  is."  Five  minutes 
passed.  The  Mount  Vernon's  officers 
watched  for  an  acknowledgement  from 
the  Cumberland  and  the  frigates.  None 
came.  They  fired  a  shot  in  the  direction 
of  the  smoke.  Still  no  response  from  the 
other  ships.  Not  until  1:10  p.m. — half 
an  hour  after  the  signal  flag  was  raised — 
did  the  Roanoke  finally  acknowledge. 

By  now  the  smoke  could  be  seen  com- 
ing from  a  stack  aft  of  a  most  peculiar 


looking  vessel.  The  lookout  raised  his 
glass  for  a  better  look.  The  Merrimac! 
The  alarm  was  quickly  relayed  among 
the  fleet.  Laundry  was  hauled  in,  drum- 
mers beat  to  quarters,  the  ships  cleared 
for  action  and  the  guns  were  run  out. 

Meanwhile,  the  Merrimac  was  prov- 
ing "as  unmanageable  as  a  water-logged 
vessel."  Four  men  struggled  with  her 
wheel.  Because  of  her  deep  draft,  Buch- 
anan had  purposely  timed  his  attack  for 
the  1 :40  p.m.  high  tide. 

Calling  his  crew  of  former  soldiers 
together,  Buchanan  said:  "Sailors,  in  a 
few  minutes  you  will  have  the  long- 
looked-for  opportunity  of  showing  your 
devotion  to  our  cause.  Remember  that 
you  are  about  to  strike  f  ir  your  country 
and  your  homes.  The  Confederacy  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty  .  .  .  and 
you  shall  not  complain  that  I  do  not  take 
you  in  close  enough.  Go  to  your  guns!" 

At  ten  minutes  past  2  o'clock,  the 
sluggish  Merrinuic  crawled  past  the  Con- 
gress, which  opened  with  a  solid  shot 
from  her  stern  gun.  "It  glanced  off  her 
forward  casement  like  a  drop  of  water 
from  a  duck's  back,"  a  crewman  later 
wrote.  The  Cumberland,  realizing  she 
was  the  Merrimac's  prey,  blazed  away. 
The  frigates  Minnesota  and  5/.  Lawrence 
made  ready  to  join  the  battle,  but  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  both  moved 
too  close  to  shore  and  went  aground. 
They  were  out  of  the  fight.  The  Roa- 
noke, laid  up  with  a  broken  propeller 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Dafeline  Washington  .  .  . THE  NEW  LEFT'S  NEW  TACTICS 
3]        LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  '69 
LATIN  AMERICAN  DILEMMA 


The  basic  obj  ective  of  both  the  New  Left 
and  the  old-line  Communists  and  their  ad- 
herents in  the  United  States  is  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government  completely,  ac- 
cording to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
He  believes  that  the  distinction  between 
communists  with  a  small  "c"  and  Commu- 
nists with  a  capital  "C"  is  "irrelevant." 

The  FBI  chief  warns  that  there  has 
been,  in  recent  months,  a  marked  increase 
in  bombings  and  burnings  of  public 
buildings  and  other  acts  of  terrorism  as 
the  New  Left  turns  from  so-called  passive 
dissent  to  direct  disruption  of  the  de- 
fense effort. 

Core  of  the  New  Left  is  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  which  in  1968 
led  the  campus  violence  and  which  ad- 
vocates "revolutionary  communism."  Both 
the  old-line  Communist  Party,    oriented  to 
Moscow,  and  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
which  looks  to  Red  China,  are  infil- 
trating the  New  Left,  with  the  Mao-Marxists 
scoring  considerable  success.  Director 
Hoover  reports. 

Washington  observers  believe  that  1969 
will  be  a  quiet  year  for  organized  labor — 
except  for  intensified  infighting  between 
George  Meany,   invincible  AFL-CIO  boss, 
and  Walter  Reuther,   indomitable  United 
Auto  Workers  chief.   Reuther  is  determined 
to  build  up  a  rival,   more  social-problem- 
oriented  House  of  Labor. 


Congress  will  get  a  rash  of  bills  calling 
for  compulsory  strike  arbitration,  limita- 
tions on  unionization  activities  and 
restrictions  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  Observers  feel  that  President 
Nixon,  with  a  tight  election  victory 
behind  him,  a  Democratic  Congress  facing 
him  and  a  host  of  other  urgent  problems, 
is  unlikely  to  get  involved  in  a  legis- 
lative hassle  over  union  rights. 

Disappointment  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  aid  program^  sponsored  by  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  is  shared  by  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  The  new 
Administration  would  like  to  develop  a 
program  based  more  on  self-help  than  on 
handout,  on  trade  than  on  aid  .   .   .  some- 
thing more  easily  said  than  done. 

With  the  rising  tide  of  protectionism 
and  increasing  disillusionment  over  so- 
called  "free  trade,"  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion is  limited  in  proffering  a  generous 
hand  to  the  under-developed  countries  of 
Latin  America.   Congress,   dismayed  by  the 
spread  of  militarist  governments,   is  in  a 
mood  to  reduce  our  military  aid,  too. 

As  a  result,   there's  fear  here  that  the 
friction  will  increase  between  our  Good 
Neighbors  and  Uncle  Sam;  that  there'll  be 
a  turning  to  the  left,  and,   left  or 
right,  a  sharp  rise  in  "anti-gringo" 
sentiment.   The  Communists,   led  by  Russia, 
are  already  seeking  to  exploit  this  Latin 
mood  on  the  trade  level. 


 PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES  — 

LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  U.S. 

"I  look  on  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  the  space  program 
as  technical  life  insurance  for 
the  future  of  this  country." 
Astronaut  Frank  Borman. 

SPACE  SURPRISES 

"Just  like  any  other  reveal- 
ing of  secrets  by  man,  the  space 
flights  are  journeys  into  the 
unknown  in  which  surprises 
are  possible  even  after  the  most 
careful  preparations." 

Soviet  Cosmonaut  Titov. 


WORDS  WON'T  HURT 

"It's  seldom  that  you  cause 
wars  by  talking  to  people  and 
you  sometimes  avoid  it." 
Sen.  Richard  Russell  (D-Ga.). 

VEEP  QUALIFICATION 

"If  you  can't  develop  a  little 
skin,  enough  to  take  reverses, 
you  can't  hold  on  to  this  job." 

Vice  President  Agnew. 

TV  NEWS  REPORT 

"Objectivity  is  impossible  to 
a  normal  human  being.  Fair- 


ness, however,  is  attainable, 
and  that's  what  we  strive 
for.  ..." 

TV  Newscaster  David  Brinkley. 

EARTH  HABITATION 

"The  man  of  flesh  and  bone 
will  not  be  much  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  a  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries can  explore  the 
moon  ...  if  the  planet  Earth 
has  become  unfit  for  human 
life." 

Rene  Jules  Dubos, 

Prof.,  Rockefeller  Univ. 


GO  SOFTLY 

"My  own  philosophy  on  the 
question  of  Government  inter- 
vention in  major  (labor)  dis-  | 
putes  is  to  go  very  softly."  | 
Sec'y  of  Labor  George  Schultz  1 

LESS  VIOLENCE 

"My  own  belief  is  that  there  is 
less  violence  today  than  there 
was  100  years  ago,  but  that  we 
have  a  much  better  press  and 
communications  to  report  it." 

Dr.  Karl  Menninger, 
noted  psychiatrist. 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


MARCH  1969 


WIDE  RANGE  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  BILLS 
INTRODUCED  EARLY  IN  9 1ST  CONGRESS: 

Among  the  more  than  5,000  measures 
introduced  for  action  in  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary, there  are  a  great  many  of  inter- 
est to  veterans  ...  In  no  particular 
order  of  importance,  here's  the  gist 
of  some  of  the  proposed  bills: 
Would  ease  present  restrictions 
cemetery  system  under  the  control  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  .   .  . 
Would  ease  present  restrictions 
regarding  eligibility  for  burial  in 
Arlington  Nat ' 1  Cemetery  .    .    .  Would 
increase  by  $75  the  amount  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  a  widow  disabled  to  the 
extent  of  being  in  need  of  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person 
.   .   .  Would  provide  that  funds  in- 
herited from  bank  accounts  jointly  or 
separately  owned  shall  not  be  counted 
as  income  for  death  or  disability 
pension  or  for  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  purposes  .   .  . 
Would  provide  a  seven-year  presump- 
tive period  for  service-connected 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  which 
develops  to  a  compensable  degree 
within  that  period  .   .   .  Would  re- 
store to  widows  entitlement  to  vet- 
erans benefits  upon  termination  of  a 
remarriage  .   .   .  Would  increase  from 
$250  to  $400  the  amount  the  VA  may  pay 
on  expenses  associated  with  the 
funeral  and  burial  of  a  veteran  .   .  . 
Would  provide  that  a  veteran  suffers 
no  loss  of  benefits  who  receives  a 
conditional  discharge  or  release  on 
the  condition  that  he  immediately 
re-enter  service  (under  existing  law 
this  is  counted  as  one  period  of  serv- 
ice and  frequently  results  in  loss  of 
benefits  to  veterans  who  had  honor- 
able wartime  service  but  whose  death 
or  disability  in  peacetime  service  is 
considered  to  be  due  to  his  own  mis- 
conduct. )   .   .   .  Would  provide  pay- 
ment of  a  monthly  clothing  allowance 
to  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans who  regularly  wear  a  prosthetic 
appliance  which  results  in  exceptional 
wear  or  tear  on  clothing  .   .   .  Would 
increase  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  the 
amount  of  Serviceman's  Group  Life  In- 
surance which  may  be  carried  by  per- 
sons on  active  duty  .   .   .  Would  raise 
the  VA  to  the  status  of  an  executive 
department  of  the  government  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Veterans 


Affairs  .  .  .  Would  provide  additional 
dependence  and  indemnity  compensation 
payments  for  widows  with  one  or  more 
children  .   .   .  Would  ease  provisions 
relating  to  death  and  disability  pen- 
sion .   .   .  Would  make  Vietnam  Era 
veterans  eligible  for  all  noncompen- 
sable  dental  disabilities  found  to 
be  present  within  one  year  after  dis- 
charge .   .   .  Would  increase  the 
assistance  payable  by  the  VA  toward 
the  purchase  price  of  specially 
equipped  automobiles  for  certain  dis- 
abled veterans  .   .   .  Would  repeal  the 
restriction  of  payment  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  in  cases 
involving  in-service  waiver  of 
government  life  insurance  premiums 
.   .   .  Would  provide  that  the  effective 
date  of  reduction  or  discontinuance 
of  pension  by  reason  of  death  of  de- 
pendent shall  be  the  last  day  of  the 
sixth  month  following  the  month  in 
which  death  occurred  .   .   .  Would  pro- 
vide that  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
be  amended  to  include  American 
prisoners  of  war  captured  during  the 
Vietnam  War  so  that  they  or  their  sur- 
vivors may  receive  compensation  .   .  . 
Would  create  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  .   .   .  Would  amend 
the  Cold  War  GI  Bill  to  increase  the 
rates  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance paid  to  veterans  and  broaden  the 
scope  and  accessibility  of  the 
present  flight  training  provisions. 

MEET  THE  CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  AND  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS: 

Here  are  the  Chairmen  of  the  Con- 
gressional committees  concerned  with 
veterans  affairs  in  the  91st  Congress: 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Rep.  Olin  E.  league  (Tex.)  is  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  ...  A  Legionnaire,  Chmn 
league  is  a  WW2  wounded  and  disabled 
veteran  of  infantry  service  in  Europe 
...  In  the  Senate,  Sen.  Alan  M. 
Cranston  (Calif.)  is  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  .   .   .  Sen.   Cranston  is 
also  a  WW2  veteran  and  a  Legionnaire 
.   .   .  This  subcommittee  is  only  one  of 
several  handling  veterans  affairs  in 
the  Senate  .   .   .  The   Legion  has  long 
called  for  a  separate,  full  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  .   .  . 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  that 
effect. 
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Legion  Calls  For  Increased 
Contacts  With  Vietnam  Vets 

"FlyingTask  Force"  formed  to  help  Legion  departments 
establish  or  expand  post  contact  and  service  programs 
for  800,000  Vietnam  Era  veterans  who  return  to  civilian 
life  each  year;  1969  national  enrollments  climbing. 


At  meetings  held  in  January  at  Nat'l 
Hq,  the  Membership  &  Post  Activities 
Committee  of  The  American  Legion  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  "flying  task 
force"  designed  to  help  departments  bol- 
ster their  Vietnam  veteran  contact  and 
service  programs. 

Though  national  enrollments  were 
moving  along  at  a  fine  clip  and  smashed 
target  quotas  were  already  indicating 
that  1969  overall  would  probably  be  an 
even  bigger  membership  year  than  1968, 
M  &  PA  experts  at  Nat'l  Hq  were  dis- 
appointed with  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram to  contact  and  assist  the  newest 
war  veterans.  This  program  was  insti- 


tuted in  mid- 1968  when  the  Veterans 
Administration  offered  to  provide  70- 
80,000  names  and  addresses  per  month 
of  returning  servicemen  with  the  idea 
that  Legion  groups  would  contact  these 
ex-servicemen  to  assist  them  in  getting 
job  or  education  and  other  benefits.  Sur- 
veys now  indicate  that  many  posts  are 
not  using  the  contact  lists  effectively  and 
that  some  are  not  using  them  at  all. 

Seeing  high  promise  for  the  program 
when  it  began,  the  then  Nat'l  Cmdr  Wil- 
liam E.  Galbraith,  said:  "Despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  armed  forces,  the  VA,  the 
Employment  Service,  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  too  many  of  these  young  vet- 


erans are  not  being  brought  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  with 
the  benefits,  the  job  or  the  education 
that  will  assure  their  becoming  produc- 
tive, stable  citizens.  Without  jobs  and 
other  readjustment  assistance,  their  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  not  good.  Yet 
their  service  in  time  of  war  deserves  the 
best  our  society  can  offer  .  .  .  We  must 
provide  the  friendly,  personal  visit  that 
causes  something  good  to  happen.  .  ." 

But  it  was  just  that  "friendly,  personal 
visit"  that  M  &  PA  officials  felt  was  most 
missing.  Hence,  the  formation  of  the 
"flying  task  force,"  a  group  of  national 
field  representatives  and  membership 
consultants  which  would  be  available  to 
Legion  departments  to  provide  whatever 
assistance  is  needed  to  establish  or  ex- 
pand post  and  district  Vietnam  veteran 
contact  and  service  programs. 

Noting  that  the  fundamental  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Legion  back 
in  1919  was  its  idea  of  mutual  assistance 
of  veteran  to  veteran,  the  Committee 
urged  Legion  posts  everywhere  to  in- 
tensify their  efforts  to  reach  these  new 
war  veterans  and  render  whatever  serv- 


U.S.  Postage  Stamp  Commemorating  the  Legion  Goes  on  Sale  March  15 

produced  and  orders  will  be  filled  on  a 


The  design  for  The  American  Legion's 
50th  Anniversary  U.S.  postage  stamp 
(see  photo)  was  released  on  Jan.  18  by 
outgoing  U.S.  Postmaster  General  W. 
Marvin  Watson. 

First  Day  of  Issue  of  the  new  6-cent 
stamp  will  take  place  on  the  Legion's 
50th  Birthday  March  15,  1969,  at  a  cere- 
mony in  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Legion's  Ninth  Midwinter  Conference 
being  held  there. 

Dominating  the  design  of  the  vertical 
stamp  is  an  eagle,  the  national  bird  pic- 
tured on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States.  The  eagle  clutches  an  olive 
branch,  the  heraldic  symbol  of  peace. 

At  the  top  of  the  stamp,  in  red,  are  the 
words  "The  American  Legion."  Beside 
the  eagle's  wing,  in  blue,  is  "50  years." 
Beneath  the  olive  branch,  in  red,  is  "Vet- 
erans as  Citizens."  Across  the  bottom 
in  blue,  is  "U.S.  Postage  6  cents."  The 
shield  on  the  eagle's  breast  is  red,  white 
and  blue. 

To  complement  the  new  stamp  on  its 
first  day  of  issue,  the  Legion  has  pro- 
duced a  First  Day  Cachet,  which  is  a 
specially  printed  "cover"  or  envelope.  It 
is  a  standard-sized  (6V2  x  3%  inch) 
collector's  cacheted  envelope  made  by 
Cover  Craft  Cachets  of  Paterson,  N.J. 
The  "cachet"  (or  illustration)  consists 


mm 

as  Citizens 

U.S. POSTAGE 


CENTS 


of  an  engraved,  three-color,  original  de- 
sign featuring  The  American  Legion  Em- 
blem. The  envelope  will  contain  a  "filler" 
card  bearing  information  about  the 
Legion's  aims  and  activities. 

When  stamped  with  the  new  Legion 
stamp  and  cancelled  with  the  "First  Day 
of  Issue"  postmark,  a  first  day  cover 
represents  the  stamp's  birth  certificate, 
since  it  authoritatively  documents  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  new  stamp. 

Those  who  want  the  official  American 
Legion  cacheted  First  Day  Cover  should 


first-come,  first-served  basis.  Envelopes 
were  scheduled  to  be  ready  for  delivery 
about  February  1,  in  time  to  allow  pur- 
chasers to  address  and  return  any  to  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Post  Office  for  the 
first  day  cancellation  before  the  deadline 
of  March  15. 

Prices  of  the  "blank"  (without  stamp) 
Legion  cacheted  envelopes  are:  one  for 
250;  two  for  350;  three  for  500;  four 
for  650;  five  for  800;  ten  for  $1.50.  Le- 
gion posts  and  Auxiliary  units  may  pur- 
chase these  envelopes  at  lO^f  each  in  lots 
of  1 00  or  more. 

Orders  and  inquiries  should  be  mailed 
well  before  March  15  to:  American  Le- 
gion First  Day  Cover,  The  American 
Legion,  1608  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

Be  sure  to  include  a  postal  money 
order  to  cover  the  number  of  envelopes 
desired,  payable  to  "The  American  Le- 
gion." Also,  for  orders  of  less  than  ten 
cachets,  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
return  envelope,  marked  "Do  Not  Bend." 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  cachets 
stamped  and  cancelled  with  the  post- 
mark, "First  Day  of  Issue"  via  the  Post- 
master, Washington,  D.C.  Explicit  in- 
structions for  that  will  be  included  with 
each  order  of  cachets  the  Legion  sends 
out. 


order  early.  A  limited  number  will  be 
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ices  Ihcy  m;i>  need.  The  Committee 
stressed  that  the  basis  of  this  program 
should  be  "service  first,  membership  sec- 
ond." 

The  "task  force"  is  scheduled  to  re- 
port on  its  progress  at  the  Midwinter 
C  onference  and  50th  Legion  Birthday 
Celebration  during  the  week  of  March 
10-1.5  in  Washington.  D.C. 

With  Nat  l  Membership  Chmn  Wil- 
liam G.  Gormley  (Pa.)  presiding,  the 
Committee,  among  other  items,  estab- 
lished a  direct  correlation  between  the 
Ncteran  contact  program — which  will  be 
needed  on  a  continuing  basis — and  the 
theme  approved  for  the  1970  member- 
ship campaign  entitled  "Decision  Now." 

Said  Chmn  Gormley:  "Today,  and  in 
the  immediate  tomorrows.  Legionnaires 
from  thousands  of  posts  will  be  making 
decisions,  either  actively  or  by  default, 
that  will  determine  the  future  of  their 
posts.  In  many  cases  the  decision  will 
determine  whether  a  post  lives  or  dies. 
During  the  mid-40"s  many  posts,  in  one 
way  or  another,  reached  the  decision  to 
form  a  team  of  the  WW  1  and  WW2  vet- 
erans. From  those  posts  has  come  the 
manpower,  leadership  and  membership 
that  has  helped  The  American  Legion 
retain  its  status  as  the  No.  1  veterans" 
organization. 

"Now  it"s  that  time  again."  he  went 
on.  "  "Decision  Now"  simply  tells  us  that 
the  choice  must  be  made  now,  not  next 
year  or  the  year  after.  Our  first  and  im- 
mediate decision  must  be:  Do  we  forget 
about  5  million  new  veterans  except  for 
the  casual  drop-ins  or  do  we  decide  that 
here  is  the  future  of  The  American  Le- 
gion and.  perhaps.  America?" 

While  the  Committee  approved  the 
emphasis  of  the  1970  drive  on  service 
and  assistance  to  the  newest  generation 
of  veterans,  it  also  called  for  a  well- 
balanced  enrollment  program  geared  for 
war  veterans  of  all  ages. 

Legion  History  Contests 

The  Ame  'ican  Legion's  1969  Depart- 
ment and  Post  History  Contests  are  now 
open. 

Deadline  for  entries  in  both  contests 
is  July  1.  1969.  Entries  should  be  sent 
lo  the  National  Historian's  Office  at  Na- 
tional He.idquarters  by  that  date. 

The  Department  Contest  is  designed 
for  two  types  of  entries:  histories  cover- 
ing the  entire  period,  from  inception  to 
any  time  subsequent  to  the  1964  history 
contest:  the  other  is  restricted  to  a  sup- 
plement to  a  previous  history,  provided 
it  takes  up  where  the  other  left  off  and 
covers  at  least  10  years. 

First  awards  will  be  $200  for  Type  1 
and  $100  for  Type  IL  Second-place 
awards  are  SI 25  for  Type  I  and  $75  for 
Type  n. 

(Coiuiiiiied  on  page  39.  col.  3) 
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Legion  Honored  78  Employers  During  1968 
For  Hiring  Handicapped  and  Older  Workers 

National  American  Legion  citations     Worker  Citation.  Awards  are  made  by 
for  good  employment  practices  were     the  Legion's  National  Economic  Corn- 
awarded  to  78  employers  around  the  na-  mission. 

tion  during  1968  with  42  firms  honored        Handicapped  awards  are  usually  made 
for  their  practices  in  hiring  the  handi-     in  connection  with  the  annual  Employ 
capped,  and  36  for  hiring  older  workers.     the  Handicapped  Week  and  represent 
The  national  awards  are  made  on  the     part  of  the  Legion's  participation  in  the 
recommendation  of  a  state  or  other  de-     programs  of  the  President's  Committee 
partment  organization  of  the  Legion     on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped — 
which  nominates  employers  each  year     while  older  worker  awards  are  usually 
for  the  National-Hiring-The-Handi-     made  in  conjunction  with  the  Legion's 
capped  Award  and  the  National  Older-     Hire  the  Older  Worker  Week. 

Stow 

Handicapped  A  ward 

Older  Worker  Award 

ALABAMA 

1.  Southland  Mower  Co., 
Selma 

2.  I  im  s  Modern  Cleaners, 
Fayette 

Opelika  Mfg.  Co., 
Snowflake-Wolf  Div., 
Phenix  City 

ALASKA 

none 

Juneau  Cold  Storage  Co., 
Inc.,  Juneau 

ARIZONA 

First  National  Bank  of 
Arizona.  Phoenix 

VA  Hospital,  Tucson  i 

ARKANSAS 

Addison  Shoe  Corp.. 
Wynne 

Camden  Mfg.  Co., 
Camden 

CALIFORNIA 

none 

City  of  Modesto,  Dept.  ! 
of  Parkmg  &  Traffic 

COLORADO 

Martin-Marietta  Corp.. 
Denver  Division.  Denver 

Denver  Hilton  Hotel,  ' 

Denver  1 

CONNECTICUT 

none 

none 

DELAWARE 

Farmers  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.  Dover 

none  , 

D.  C. 

Office  of  Selective  Place- 
ment Projects.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission 

Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Inc. 

FLORIDA 

none 

none 

GEORGIA 

none 

Ward  Wight  Realty  Co., 
Atlanta 

HAWAII 

Saga  Food  Co..  Honolulu 

Liberty  House,  Waialae 
Branch,  Honolulu 

IDAHO 

Bannock  County  Memorial 
Hospital.  Pocatello 

none 

ILLINOIS 

Union  Special  Machine 
Co..  Plant  No.  2.  Huntley 

Motor  Wheel  Corp., 
Mendota 

INDIANA 

none 

none 

IOWA 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
Davenport 

Harrison  &  Co.,  Florists, 
Sioux  City 

KANSAS 

Henry  Corp..  Topeka 

Ramada  Inn,  Hays 

KENTUCKY 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.. 
Florence 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co.. 
Elkhorn  Div., 
Wheelwright 

LOUISIANA 

1.  Cotton  Products  Co.. 
Inc..  Opelousas 

2.  Lake  Charles  Charity 
Hospital,  Lake  Charles 

Lockheed  Aircraft 
Service  Co.,  Avenue  A, 
Chennault  Field, 
Lake  Charles 

MAINE 

T.  M.  Chapman  Sons  Co., 
Old  Town 

none 

MARYLAND 

none 

none 

MASSACHUSETTS 

E.  F.  Laurence  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Northboro 

Flavor  Fresh  Co., 
Lawrence 

MICHIGAN 

G.  A.  Ingram  Co..  Detroit 

Ryco  Engineering  Co.. 
Warren 

MlNNEi^OrA 

none 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Foods, 

Inc.,  Duluth 

MISSISSIPPI 

1 .  The  American  Clean 

none 

Linen  Service,  Gulfport 

2.  Magic  Tunnel  Car 

Wash,  Hattiesburg 

MISSOURI 

none 

none 

MONTANA 

Great  Falls  Fire 

Jordan  Newsstand, 

Department 

Glendive 

NEBRASKA 

Morton  House  Kitchens, 

St.  Vincent's  Home  for 

Inc.,  Nebraska  City 

the  Aged,  Omaha 

NEVADA 

none 

1.  Pan  American  World 

Airways,  Inc.,  Nuclear 

Rocket  Development 

Station,  Las  Vegas 

2.  Sacoma  Sierra,  Inc., 

Carson  City 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Ben's  Auto  Body,  Inc., 

Nashua  Plastics  Co.,  Inc., 

Portsmouth 

Nashua 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stokes  Laundry  Co., 

Monmouth  Silversmiths 

Wildwood  Crest 

Corp.,  Shrewsbury 

NEW  MEXICO 

Tempo  Department  Store, 

K.  L.  Towle  Construction 

Inc.,  Hobbs 

Co.,  Hobbs 

NEW  YORK 

Bulova  Watch  Co.,  of 

none 

Queens 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1.  National  Weather  Rec- 

Carolina Mills,  Maiden 

ords  Cenler,  Asheville 

2.  William  Fetner,  Inc., 

Rockingham 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

none 

none 

OHIO 

Senco  Products,  Inc., 

Hydraulic  Press  Div., 

Cincinnati 

Koehring  Co., 

Mount  Gilead 

OKLAHOMA 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 

Serv-Air,  Inc.,  Vance  Air 

Bartlesville 

Force  Base,  Enid 

OREGON 

Oregon  Technical  Products 

Eugene  F.  Burrill  Lumber 

Co.,  Grants  Pass 

Co.,  White  City 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Eljer  Plumbingware  Div., 

Bachman  Brothers, 

Wallace-Murray  Corp., 

Philadelphia 

Scranton 

RHODE  ISLAND 

none 

Rhode  Island  Hospital, 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

none 

none 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Yankton  Daily  Press  and 

K.  0.  Lee  Co.,  Aberdeen 

Dakotan,  Yankton 

TENNESSEE 

Magnavox  Co., 

The  Trane  Co., 

Morristown 

Clarksville 

TEXAS 

1 .  Red  River  Army  Depot, 

1.  Sakowitz,  Inc., 

Texarkana 

Houston 

2.  Texas  Plastics,  Inc., 

2.  William  J.  Burns  Int'l 

Elsa 

Detective  Agency, 

Inc.,  El  Paso 

UTAH 

Richfield  Reaper,  Richfield 

Won  Door  Corp., 

Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT 

Campbell  Construction, 

none 

Inc.,  Williston 

VIRGINIA 

H.  B.  Wilkins  Co., 

Titmus  Optical  Co., 

Portsmouth 

Petersburg 

WASHINGTON 

none 

none 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 

none 

Closure  Plant  58,  Wheeling 

W  loL^VJ  IN  ol  1> 

Crown  Food  Service, 

none 

Wis.  State  U.,  Oshkosh 

WYOMING 

Unique  Notions,  Inc., 

none 

Cheyenne 

 NEWS 

Entries  in  the  Post  History  Contest 
should  cover  the  entire  period  from  the 
post's  inception,  to  January  1,  1969.  En- 
tries will  be  judged  on  two  types:  (1) 
for  posts  chartered  before  1944  and  (2) 
those  organized  in  1944,  or  later,  pro- 
viding the  post  has  been  in  existence  at 
least  five  years. 

First  place  awards  will  be  $150  for 
Type  I  and  $100  for  Type  II.  Second- 
place  awards  will  be  $100  for  Type  I 
and  $75  for  Type  II.  Third-place  awards 
are  $50  for  Type  I  and  $25  for  Type  II. 

Rules  and  regulations,  including 
standards  to  be  met,  for  both  History 
Contests  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
National  Historian's  Office,  American 
Legion  National  Headquarters,  P.O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  46206. 

1969  Legion  Oratorical  Contests 

The  32nd  annual  American  Legion 
National  High  School  Oratorical  Contest 
Finals  will  be  held  April  24,  1969,  at 
Capital  High  School,  Boise,  Idaho,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of 
Idaho. 

Leading  up  to  the  finals  will  be  local, 
district,  state,  regional  and  sectional 
elimination  contests  in  which  thousands 
of  young  high  school  students  will  com- 
pete in  hopes  of  reaching  the  nationals 
where  $8,000  in  Legion  college  scholar- 
ships awaits.  First  prize  is  $4,000;  2nd, 
$2,500;  3rd,  $1,000  and  4th,  $500. 

Here  are  the  sites  for  the  Regional 
Contests  to  be  held  April  14:  Regional 
1,  Boston  College  H.S.,  Dorchester, 
Mass.;  Regional  2,  West  Warwick  Senior 
H.S.;  West  Warwick,  R.I.;  Regional  3, 
Wm.  Penn  H.S.,  New  Castle,  Del.;  Re- 
gional 4,  Northwest  Central  H.S.,  Con- 
cord, N.C.;  Regional  5,  Alabama  Edu- 
cational Televison  Network,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Regional  6,  Louisiana  State 
U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Regional  7,  In- 
diana State  U.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Re- 
gional 8,  Enid  H.S.,  Enid,  Okla.;  Re- 
gional 9,  Mitchell  Senior  H.S.,  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak.;  Regional  10,  Central  H.S., 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Regional  11,  Cleve- 
land H.S.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Regional  12, 
Merced  College,  Merced,  Calif. 

Following  the  Regionals,  here  are  the 
sites  for  the  Sectional  Contests  to  be 
held  April  21: 

Sectional  A,  New  Paltz  H.S.,  New 
Paltz,  N.Y.;  Sectional  B,  Weir  H.S., 
Weirton,  W.  Va.;  Sectional  C,  Tibbitts 
Opera  House,  Coldwater,  Mich.;  Sec- 
tional D,  Utah  State  U.,  Logan,  Utah. 


Full  Speed  into  the  50th 

As  a  gift  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  in  observation  of  the  Legion's 
50th  Anniversary,  the  Dep't  of  Virginia 
will  erect  a  monument  on  Berkeley  Plan- 
tation on  the  site  where  the  Armed 
Forces'  official  "Taps"  was  composed 
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Missouri  Legion  To  Erect  50th  Anniversary  Monument 


Pictured  here  is  an  artist's  rendition  of  the  proposed  monument  which  will 
be  erected  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  The  American  Legion  of  Missouri  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary.  Part  of  the  monument  will  house 
a  time  capsule  containing  items  of  Legion  history  and  atop  the  monument 
will  be  a  perpetual  Flame  of  Freedom  Torch.  The  whole  complex  will  be  dedi- 
cated at  ceremonies  on  May  10,  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  original  St. 
Louis  Caucus,  the  first  Legion  meeting  to  be  held  on  American  soil.  The  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  will  hold  its  annual  spring  meeting  there  at  that 
time  along  with  other  national  committees  and  commissions  of  the  Legion. 


District  Deputy  Cmdr  Phillip  Wohl- 
werd. 


and  first  sounded  in  July  1862.  The 
monument  will  be  dedicated  July  4  to 
the  memory  of  American  war  dead. 
Berkeley  Plantation  was  also  the  site  of 
America's  first  Thanksgiving  and  the 
home  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  The  cost  of 
the  monument  will  be  paid  for  through 
donations  from  Legionnaires,  local  posts 
and  Auxiliary  units  in  Virginia. 


Post  70,  Mass.:  50-yr  members,  guests 

Post  70,  Norwood,  Mass.,  invited  for- 
mer Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  a  50- 
year  Legionnaire,  to  speak  to  all  of  Nor- 
wood's WW  I  vets  at  a  New  England 
ham  and  bean  dinner.  The  post's  41 
50-year  members  were  presented  with 
special  cards  designating  them  as  50- 
year  members  by  Cmdr  Robert  Paquette 
and  Alternate  Nat'l  Executive  Commit- 
teeman Dr.  Charles  Soforenko. 

Post  32,  Washington,  D.C.,  celebrated 
with  a  bufi'et  dinner  dance  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Medical  Center,  Chief  Petty  Of- 
ficers Club,  Bethesda,  Md.  Special  guests 
of  honor  were  some  of  the  Vietnam  vets 
from  Bethesda  Medical  Center.  In  at- 
tendance were  Dep't  Cmdr  Marshall 
Gardner,  Dep't  VC  Thomas  Gibbons, 
VC  Bernice  Ferrand,  and  Dep't  Judge 
Advocate  John  Bohler. 

Post  430,  Portage,  Pa.,  included  a  flag 


Post  430,  Pa.:  flag-burning  ceremony 

burning  ceremony  (see  photo)  as  part  of 
its  ceremonies.  Also  participating  were 
Amvets  and  VFW  posts. 

Post  113,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  staged 
an  Anniversary  Ball  at  Pembroke  Mall. 

Post  84,  Lidgerwood,  N.D.,  honored 
all  its  WWl  members  with  a  supper  and 
a  whist  session.  The  speaker  was  10th 

Colt  .45  Presentation 


The  photo  above  was  taken  at  the  Legion 
Nat'l  Convention  in  New  Orleans,  Sept. 
6-12,  1968.  It  shows  then  Nat'l  Cmdr  Wm. 
E.  Galbraith  accepting  a  Battle  of  Belleau 
Wood  Commemorative  Colt  .45  being  pre- 
sented by  Connecticut  Dep't  Cmdr  Richard 
Heath  for  the  Colt  Firearms  Co.,  located 
in  that  slate.  For  a  four-color,  close-up  view 
of  this  gun,  turn  to  our  second  cover. 


Post  84,  N.D.:  supper  and  whist 

Post  11,  Brookline,  Mass.,  staged  a 
banquet  which  combined  the  following: 
annual  Past  Commanders/ Past  Presi- 
dents Banquet,  50th  Anniversary  of  sign- 
ing of  Armistice,  the  beginning  of  The 
American  Legion,  and  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  Post  1 1 .  The  photo  shows  the 
post's  50-year  members. 


Post  11,  Mass.:  50-yr  members 

The  Stamp  Society  of  Post  799,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  has  dedicated  its  13th  annual 
show,  on  March  28-30,  to  the  Anniver- 
sary. Some  of  the  Society's  members 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend 
ceremonies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
March  15  when  the  U.  S.  Post  Oflfice 
Dep't  is  scheduled  to  issue  a  special 
stamp  commemorating  the  Legion's 
Golden  Anniversary. 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  plans  a 
50th  Anniversary  Party  March  22  at  the 
Westchester  Country  Club  in  Harrison, 
announces  Past  County  Cmdr  John 
Crago.  of  North  Castle  Post  1097. 
County  Committee  Chmn. 

Post  83,  Branford,  Conn.,  will  stage 
a  50th  Ball  in  May. 

Post  30,  East  Boston  Mass.,  presented 
Appreciation  Awards  to  George  De- 
Mayo  and  John  Torrone,  co-editors  of 
the  East  Boston  Times-Free  Press,  for 
their  cooperation  in  supporting  Legion 
programs.  Gabriel  Olga,  Nat'l  Executive 
Committeeman,  made  the  presentation. 

A  Flag  from  Vietnam 

"In  South  Vietnam,  Hill  200  is  a  small 
knoll  at  the  end  of  a  ridgeline  that  runs 
north  and  south  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  Song  Vu  Gia  River.  It  is  used  as  a 
combat  observation  post.  To  both  the 
west  and  east  you  can  observe  at  least 
two  miles  out  into  the  valleys.  These 
valleys  are  main  VN/NVA  routes  into 
the  Da  Nang  area." 

Thus  begins  a  letter  to  Post  122, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  from  1st  Lieut.  P.  R. 
Badger,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Executive 
Officer,  Co  E,  1st  Reconnaissance  Bn, 
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1st  Marine  Div.  The  post  had  requested 
a  flag. 

"On  the  night  of  1  Aug  1968,"  Lieu- 
tenant Badger  continues,  "one  of  our 
teams,  Flaky  Snow,  was  manning  the 
position.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, around  0400,  the  position  was  hit 
by  an  elite  force  of  NVA  sappers.  The 
sappers  penetrated  the  perimeter  wire 
but  were  never  able  to  take  the  hill. 
While  the  sappers  were  on  the  hill  they 
put  up  an  NVA  flag.  This  was  ripped 
down  as  soon  as  the  reaction  force 
landed  to  reinforce  Flaky  Snow.  From 
that  day  forward  this  American  flag  flew 
on  Hill  200.  Flaky  Snow  took  five  killed 
in  action  and  1 1  wounded  in  action  in 
that  battle. 

"On  the  night  of  21  Aug  1968,  Hill 
200  was  being  manned  by  another  of 
our  company's  teams,  Rio  Grande.  At 
about  2100,  we  were  taken  under  attack 
by  an  estimated  reinforce  platoon  of 
sappers.  The  fire  fight  that  ensued  lasted 
for  nine  and  one-half  straight  hours. 
This  was  a  battalion  record  for  the  long- 
est single  combat  engagement  ever 
undertaken  by  a  unit  from  the  1  st  Recon- 
naissance Bn. 

"During  this  fire  fight,  the  flag  started 
to  come  untied  from  the  pole.  Staff  Sgt. 
William  G.  Rash,  Rio  Grande  patrol 
leader,  jumped  up  on  top  of  the  bunker 
to  retie  the  flag.  The  flag  started  to  come 
untied  a  second  time,  jarred  by  a  con- 
cussion grenade.  Sergeant  Rash  again, 
with  total  disregard  of  the  intense  enemy 
automatic  and  semi-automatic  fire, 
mounted  the  bunker  and  made  fast  our 
colors.  He  was  killed  later  on  in  the 
engagement.  Rio  Grande  brought  this 
flag  back  to  our  company  area.  We  hung 
it  in  memory  of  Sergeant  Rash. 

"When  we  received  your  letter,  we 
felt  that  Sergeant  Rash  would  have  been 
proud  to  give  you  this  flag.  The  flag 
originally  belonged  to  Lance  Cpl  Sch- 
licher,  who  was  also  wounded  in  action 
on  Hill  200.  So,  in  memory  of  Sergeant 
Rash  and  all  our  fallen  comrades  from 
Hill  200,  we  would  like  to  present  you 
with  this  flag.  We  hope  that  our  flag  will 
serve  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind. 
Echo  Company,  1st  Reconnaissance  Bn, 
is  very  happy  to  have  been  of  service. 
We  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for 
all  the  support  The  American  Legion 
has  been  giving  us." 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

An  American  Legion  memorial  tribute 
to  the  late  Walt  Disney  was  made  by 
Nat'l  Cmdr  William  C.  Doyle  during  an 
appearance  before  the  Los  Angeles 
American  Legion  Luncheon  Club.  The 
Commander  presented  a  plaque  to  Don 
B.  Tatum,  president  of  Walt  Disney  Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 


Robert  F.  Froehlke,  new  Ass't  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Administration,  was 
a  citizen  of  the  first  Badger  Boys  State 
in  1939  in  Delafield,  Wis. 


"Windows  to  the  world"  for  Navy  vets 

From  the  posts  of  Queens  County,  N.Y., 

came  17  bedside  TV  sets  to  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital.  Capt.  George  Taylor 
(center  in  photo),  acting  for  the  CO,  ac- 
cepts the  gifts  from  William  McLaugh- 
lin (left)  and  Peter  Denunzio,  Past 
County  Cmdrs. 

■ 

The  Dep't  of  Illinois  operates  a  mobile 
public  relations  unit — van  and  trailer — 
which  carries  brochures  and  member- 
ship supplies,  movie  projection  equip- 
ment, slides,  PA  system,  chart  talks,  etc. 
Cost:  less  than  four  cents  a  mile. 


This  is  what  it  will  look  like — the  new 
Legion  and  Auxiliary  Hq  of  the  Dep't  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Wormieysburg. 
■ 

Each  year,  Pennsylvania's  32nd  District 

honors,  at  a  dinner,  the  District  Ora- 
torical and  Essay  Contest  winners  and 
first  and  second  runners-up.  The  winner 
of  the  Oratorical  Contest  becomes 
eligible  to  accept  Sen.  Robert  D.  Flem- 
ing's Senatorial  Scholarship  to  the  Univ. 
of  Pittsburgh.  Runners-up  receive  War 
Bonds.  Essay  Contest  winners  get  cash 
and  War  Bonds.  Also,  each  year  Con- 
gressman Robert  J.  Corbett  turns  over 
his  appointments  to  West  Point  Acad- 
emy and  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  to 
the  32nd  District.  Each  post  in  the  Dis- 
trict has  an  opportunity  to  send  candi- 
dates to  the  District  for  judging.  All  the 
youths  and  their  parents  and  teacher 
coaches  are  invited  to  the  dinner. 
■ 

The  Dep't  of  Kansas  gave  honorary 
plaques  to  four  major  league  baseball 
players  who  formerly  played  Legion  ball 


in  Kansas.  The  occasion  was  a  Baseball 
Testimonial  Dinner  arranged  by  the  city 
of  Topeka  in  honor  of  Kansas  major 
league  baseball  players.  Those  cited  by 
the  Legion  were  Ken  Berry  (Topeka) 
and  Joe  Horlen  (Wichita),  both  of  the 
White  Sox;  Paul  Lindblad  (Chanute), 
Athletics;  and  Don  Lock  (Kingman), 
Phillies. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

DEP'T  OF  STATE  PHOTO:  K.  McNEILL 


Post  68,  D.C.,  honors  Dean  Rusk. 

Post  68,  the  State  Dep't  post,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  presented  Dean  Rusk,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  Legion's  Ci- 
tation for  Meritorious  Service.  In  the 
photo,  Francis  J.  Donnelly,  Post  68 
Cmdr,  makes  the  presentation  as  the 
Secretary  holds  the  framed  citation. 
Others  in  the  photo  are,  I.  to  rt.:  John 
Jackson,  PPCmdr;  Jacobus  Vermeulen; 
Paul  Toussaint;  James  Corcoran, 
PPCmdr;  and  Patrick  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Rusk,  a  member  of  Post  68,  was  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  service  and 
contributions  to  the  Legion  during  the 
past  eight  years.  He  cited  the  Legion's 
posture  on  national  security  and  defense 
as  "responsible"  and  "helpful,"  and  said 
he  was  "most  appreciative"  of  the  op- 
portunities for  talking  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Boys'  Nation  and  Girls'  Na- 
tion during  their  annual  visits  to  the 
capital. 

■ 

Proceeds  from  the  34th  annual  Troy, 
N.Y.,  Kennel  Club  dog  show,  spon- 
sored by  Troy  Post  628,  provided  an  out- 
ing for  all  residents  and  staff  of  Vander- 
heyden  Hall,  an  orphanage.  Post  Cmdr 
Andrew  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  and  other  offi- 
cials accompanied  three  busloads  of 
children  to  Caroga  Lake  for  a  full  day 
of  fun. 


Ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  Post  21, 
Chicago's  new  $125,000  home  reveal 
usual  quota  of  workers  and  supervisors. 
■ 

It  was  a  little  unusual,  the  children 
thought,  when  Santa  arrived  in  Fort 
Myers  Beach,  Fla.,  by  Coast  Guard  boat, 
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SCHKI  l,.  FT.  MYERS  BEACH  MAD  SHOPrUR 


the  construction  of  an  outdoor  patio  for 
the  disabled.  In  the  photo,  Post  Cmdr 
Joe  Darden  (right)  gives  a  Certificate  for 
Outstanding  Service  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Woods, 
director  of  the  hospital,  who  was  retir- 
ing after  many  years  of  service.  Look- 


Post  274,  Fla.:  Santa  comes  ashore. 

but  it  was  a  fine  Christmas  party.  It  was 
sponsored  by  Legion  Post  and  Unit  274, 
VFW  Post  1097,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 
About  60  children  got  Christmas  stock- 
ings, which  were  also  given  to  the  Pe- 
diatrics Dep't  of  Lee  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

■ 

Paul  Chinn,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr,  Kentucky 
(left  in  photo),  and  General  Chmn  of 


Memphis  Post  1:  $5,000  for  VA  disabled 

ing  on  are  Mrs.  Woods  and  Earl  CundifT, 
chmn  of  the  post's  Hospital  Committee. 
■ 

Post  22,  Duchesne,  Utah,  gathers  deer 
hides  and  pelts  each  year  to  raise  money 
for  a  Christmas  fund  so  that  Santa  can 
visit  all  the  children  in  the  area  10  days 
before  Christmas.  Leftover  goods  are 
distributed  to  widows  and  widowers  of 
the  community.  Post  22  had  a  colorful 
float  in  the  Duchesne  County  Fair  pa- 
rade, proclaiming  the  Legion's  50th  An- 
niversary. The  float  was  also  used  by 
Post  11,  Vernal,  in  that  city's  Veterans 
Day  parade. 

■ 

Two  Legionnaires  of  Chicago,  III.,  Post 
959,  which  has  given  about  50  TV  sets 
to  VA  Hospitals,  present  one  for  the  use 
of  a  disabled  vet  (Legionnaire  Eldon 
Dugan  of  Post  95,  Vandalia).  The  two 
are  PC  Michael  Rusnak  and  SO  Max 
Wille,  at  Research  VA  Hospital. 


Post  201,  Ky.:  Retarded  children's  fund 

the  16th  Annual  Child  Welfare  Carnival 
at  Louisville  Post  201,  presented  a  check 
tor  $21,652  to  Grant  Bruton,  president 
(right).  Council  for  Retarded  Children 
of  Jefi'erson  County.  This  brings  the  16- 
year  total  to  $180,252. 

■ 

Post  70,  Cave  Junction,  Ore.,  held  an 
Arts  &  Crafts  Festival  in  Grants  Pass 
with  18  booths  of  displays  by  local  or- 
ganizations and  individuals.  The  event 
was  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  art 
and  related  crafts  and  to  raise  funds  for 
children's  summer  activities.  On  the 
committee  were  Chmn  W.  Hoelscher, 
F.  Briggs,  A.  Kalbfus,  P.  Peters,  and 
E.  Hightower. 

■ 

Post  70,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  gave  $500  to 
the  Robert  Bycroft  School  for  Retarded 
Children  in  Elkton.  Post  Cmdr  Kenneth 
Hoover's  committee  consisted  of  Chair- 
man Samuel  Maylone,  Samuel  Gior- 
dano, and  James  Ralston. 


Post  1,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  gave  a  check 
for  $5,000  to  the  VA  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phis for  the  purchase  of  TV  sets  and        Post  130,  N.J.:  Nurses  scholarships 
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Post  959,  Chicago:  another  TV  set  gift 
■ 

Seven  years  ago,  Post  130,  Midland 

® 


Park,  N.J.,  started  a  memorial  Nurses 
Scholarship  Fund  in  honor  of  one  of  its 
members,  Martha  Hazen,  a  WW2  Navy 
nurse  who  gave  her  life  helping  others 
in  a  hotel  fire  in  Europe.  In  1968  the 
post  accepted  as  a  co-sponsor  Council 
5498,  Knights  of  Columbus.  In  the 
photo.  Post  Cmdr  Thomas  Cosgrove 
(left)  awards  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
scholarships  to  Ellen  Terpstra,  Susan 
Santhouse,  and  Kathryn  Sfamurri. 
Watching  are  Grand  Knight  William 
Schneller  of  the  K.  of  C.  and  PPC  and 
Scholarship  Chmn  James  McKinley. 


Post  419,  Chicago,  III.,  has  awarded  over 
$1,500  in  scholarships.  Post  Cmdr  Andrew 
Gruca  and  Chmn  Edwin  Pajor  do  the 
honors  for  five  recent  young  winners. 


Several  recently  returned  Viet  arena  ser- 
vicemen were  entertained  by  New  York 
Athletic  Club  Post  754  during  its  100 
Anniversary  All-Sports  Dinner.  At  left, 
standing,  are  NY  County  Cmdr  George 
Mast  and  Post  Cmdr  Ray  Stout,  Jr.  At 
right,  PPCmdr  Emanuel  Irakis. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 
Hon.  Theodore  F.  Stevens,  of  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  named  United  States  sen- 
ator to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett. 
His  term  will  run  until  1970.  Senator 
Stevens,  an  Anchorage  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  to  the  Le- 
gion's Nat'l  Law  &  Order  Committee, 
is  a  former  law  partner  of  Herald  String- 
er, director  of  the  Nat'l  Legislative  Div. 
■ 

William  E.  Galbraith,  of  Beemer,  Neb., 
Immediate  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr,  named 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Dep't  of 
Agriculture.  He  will  supervise  the  State 
and  County  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  services,  working  di- 
rectly with  the  respective  State  and 
County  chairmen. 

■ 

Joseph  A.  Boyd,  Jr.,  of  Post  32,  Hialeah, 
Fla.,  elected  a  Florida  State  Supreme 
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Court  Justice.  He  is  a  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
(1953-54). 

■ 

Lewis  E.  McCray,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr,  who  served  recently 
on  the  Freedoms  Foundation  Awards 
Jury,  selecting  awardees  who  will  be 
cited  for  "outstanding  contributions 
toward  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  way  of  life." 
■ 

Charles  L.  Bacon,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  (1961-62),  named  presi- 
dent of  the  Liberty  Memorial  Assoc,  of 
Kansas  City.  The  Association,  chartered 
by  the  city,  and  dedicated  during  the 
1921  Legion  Nat'l  Convention  in  Kansas 
City,  has  100  trustees  and  a  15-member 
board  of  governors.  Bacon  is  the  first 
WW2  veteran  to  be  president. 
■ 

John  G.  McNamara,  a  member  of  Post 
92,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  that  commun- 
ity's police  chief,  elected  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Chiefs  of  Police  Assoc. 
for  1969.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Nat'l 
Law  &  Order  Committee. 

■ 

Benjamin  B.  Truskoski,  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  serving  as  Acting  Dep't  Adjutant 
until  a  new  Dep't  Adjutant  is  chosen. 
Truskoski,  who  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Publications  Commission,  is  filling  the 
void  created  by  the  departure  of  Charles 
L.  Parker  because  of  ill  health. 


John  Ryer,  NE  Committeeman,  Dies 


John  A.  Ryer,  of  East  Providence,  R.I., 
a  member  of  the  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mittee since  1963,  died  suddenly  Jan- 
uary 7.  Active  for  a  good  many  years  in 
The  American  Legion,  John  had  been 
alternate  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man in  1951-52  and  served  as  Dep't 
Commander  (1951-52)  and  Dep't  Ad- 
jutant (1952-53). 


Death  Takes  Frank  E.  Lowe 

Frank  E.  Lowe,  of  Harrison,  Me.,  Past 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1949-50)  died  De- 
cember 27,  1968.  He  was  83.  He  was 
Maine  Dep't  Commander  in  1938-39 
and  served  with  the  Nat'l  Security  Com- 
mission. A  retired  major  general  and 
veteran  of  WWl,  WW2,  and  Korea,  in 
which  conflict  he  was  President  Tru- 
man's personal  representative,  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  for  out- 
standing service  in  Korea.  During  WW2 
he  was  a  member  of  the  then  Senator 
Truman's  Committee  Investigating  the 
Nat'l  Defense  Program.  Between  World 
Wars  he  became  associated  with  the 
Kennebec  Wharf  &  Coal  Co.  and  was 
company  president  when  he  retired  in 
1938.  Subsequently  he  became  executive 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Maine,  a  post  he  held  from  1938  until 
he  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  June 
1940  as  a  field  colonel  in  the  Army  re- 
serves. Other  recent  deaths  have  been: 

Richard  C.  O'Connell,  of  Freeland,  Md., 
who  attended  the  Paris  Caucus  in  1919. 
■ 

Howard  Rigby,  of  East  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Thomas  E.  Press,  Jr.,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  (a  member  of  the  Dep't  of  New 
York  Legion),  and  Paul  J.  Robinette,  of 
Hartville,  Mo.,  alternate  Nat'l  Executive 
Committeeman  in  1932-34.  All  three  at- 
tended the  St.  Louis  Caucus. 

■ 

Earl  Dewey  Eisenhower,  70,  of  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz.,  a  Legionnaire  and  one  of  six 
brothers  of  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Death  came  from  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  an  electrical  en- 
gineer and  a  public  relations  executive. 
He  served  one  term  as  an  Illinois  state 
legislator. 

■ 

Ralph  P.  Harmon,  of  Belle  Fourche, 
S.  Dak.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1939-40)  and 
alternate  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man (1939-40). 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Daleville  Post  169,  Daleville,  Ala.; 
Capitol  City  Post  317,  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  Troy  American  Legion  Post  325, 
Troy,  Ala.;  Los  Serranos  Post  624, 
Chino,  Calif.;  Charles  A.  Gordon  Post 
232,  Hawthorne,  Fla.;  Emory  Cooper 
Post  280,  Nichols,  Fla.;  Willie  Carey 
Post  587,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Addison  Post 
1969,  Addison,  111.;  Murray  J.  Reed,  Sr. 
Post  317,  Iota,  La.;  John  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Post  287,  Prince  George's 
County,  Md.;  Smith-Horton  Post  619, 
Joplin,  Mo.;  Universal  City  Post  593, 
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Universal  City,  Tex.;  and  Guernsey  Post 
95,  Guernsey,  Wyo. 

Also,  Chester- Vaughn  Post  620,  Ful- 
ton, Mo.;  Vigilante  Post  117,  Virginia 
City,  Mont.;  Little  Axe  Post  274,  Little 
Axe,  Okla.;  and  Christopher  Young  Post 
857,  Port  Lavaca,  Tex. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Tom  Mason  and  Carl  F.  Mayer  and  Glenn  A. 
McCoUister  and  Theodore  G.  McKesson  and 
Roy  A.  McKinnie  (all  1967),  Post  1,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Ted  O.  Roberts  and  Alex  Sorenson  and 
Anthony  J.  Tarpey  and  Robert  N.  Vrana  (all 
1968),  Post  26,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

William  Preszler  and  A.  J.  Randolph  and 
Mary  Higgle  and  Lloyd  Vizelich  and  Bert  Wil- 
son (all  1968),  Post  22,  Lodi,  Calif. 

Joseph  M.  Dimock  and  Harry  A.  Harrison, 
Sr.  (both  1968),  Post  105,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Jack  Gerber  and  William  F.  Reynolds,  Sr. 
(both  1967)  and  Harry  Solomon  (1968),  Post 
254,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Lawrence  G.  Swarttager  (1968),  Post  271,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Orville  H.  Tallmadge  (1968),  Post  410,  Daly 
City,  Calif. 

George  L.  Busch  and  Waite  H.  Gerry  (both 
1908),  J-ost  482,  Ojai,  Cahf. 

Heath  Lrown  and  George  R.  Glaser  and 
Clarence  W.  Jones  and  John  A.  Utz  (all  1965), 
Post  ;jO,  Wray,  Colo. 

Harry  B.  Krummel  and  Lyman  M.  Johnson 
(both  1968),  Post  1,  Havana,  Cuba  (in  exile) 

Henry  Nagel  (1968),  Post  270,  Port  Orange, 
Fla. 

Elsa  M.  Warner  (1968),  Post  32,  Springfield. 
111. 

John  Jacobs  and  Louis  Kareiva  and  Stanley 
Kazin  and  Ben  IViason  and  Stanley  Mitchell  (all 
1S68),  Post  271,  Chicago,  III. 

Andrew  Konecki  and  Michael  Lawrence  and 
James  Marelska  and  Louis  Wundrach  (all  1968), 
Post  419,  Chicago,  111. 

Merrill  Stewart  and  Herbert  E.  Stoltz  and 
Roy  E.  Talley  and  Ray  P.  Tllton  and  Eldon  R. 
Voll  (all  1967),  Post  423,  Mount  Carmel,  111. 

Martin  Dalrymple  and  Ralph  Donovan  and 
Everett  Fletcher  and  Herbert  Greenlee  and 
Lewis  Groves  (all  1968).  Post  477,  Chrisman, 
111. 

William  W.  Adams  and  Harry  M.  Clark  and 
Charles  N.  May  (all  1968),  Post  555,  Chicago,  111. 

Montford  M.  Aikman  and  Marion  F.  Bennett 
and  Hugh  R.  Fortner  (all  1968),  Post  184,  New- 
port, Ind. 

Lafe  Oxley,  Sr.  and  Rufus  C.  Welter  (both 
1968),  Post  229,  Corwith,  Iowa. 

Royce  Jones  (1966)  and  Sever  Ivers  (19671 
and  Arlelgh  Dunlap  (1968),  Post  545,  Lime 
Springs,  Iowa. 

Ivan  E.  Forsythe  (1968),  Post  5,  Waterville, 
Maine. 

Pierre  Jambard  and  Eugene  Lebrun  and 
Arthur  Levesque  and  Charles  Monjeon  and 
Raymond  St.  Pierre  (all  1967),  Post  49,  Van 
Burp'i,  Maine. 

John  H.  Brown  and  Charles  H.  Wolf  (both 
1967,)  Post  191,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

Raymond  P.  Chandler  and  Rev.  Ernest  Pugh 
and  William  G.  White  (all  1968),  Post  223, 
Duxbury,  Mass. 

R.  Levenger  (1965)  and  Geo.  Eailey  and  Jos. 
Filip  and  Otto  Helweg  and  Vic  Rhinehart  (all 
1966),  Post  93,  Hartford,  Mich. 

Robert  Grosse  (1968),  Post  204,  Three  Oaks. 
Mich. 

Harold  Augustus  (1961)  and  Martin  P.  O'Hara 
(1964),  Post  282,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

O.  T.  Johnson  and  Mason  Nass  (both  1968), 
Post  16,  Bagley,  Minn. 

Frank  Bartelt  and  Louis  Bernier,  Sr.  and 
Richard  J.  Bernier  and  John  Brennan  and 
Frank  Cunniff  (all  1965),  Post  65,  Rosemount, 
Minn. 

Sylvester  Ergen  (1968),  Post  323,  Clearwater, 
Minn. 

Hans  P.  Jenson  and  Edwin  E.  Moore  and 
Oscar  Pederson  and  Edward  W.  Pietz  (all  1968), 
Post  391,  Storden,  Minn. 

Warren  Monk  and  August  Scheel  and  Simon 
Sobania  and  John  Thell  (all  1965),  Post  473, 
Rice,  Minn. 

Clyde  L.  Brooks,  Sr.  and  Percy  A.  Wasson 
(both  1968),  Post  1,  Jackson,  Miss. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Frank  T.  Markovicli  (1967),  Post  78,  Slater, 
Mo. 

Thomas  S.  Konians,  Sr.  and  James  C.  Stagg 
and  K.  L.  Timmerman  and  Robert  E.  Van  Zandt 
lall  196S),  Post  1.  Leonia,  N.J. 

Arthur  Eisenman  and  Andrew  Lacinak  (both 
1968 1.  Post  63.  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 

Austin  A.  Kicfer  and  Walter  Lynch  (both 
19681.  Post  170.  Rochelle  Park,  N.J. 

Frank  Banno  and  William  Bcrardi  and  Frank 
Biunno  and  Nicholas  Blasi  and  Oreste  Bozza 
(all  1967),  Post  191,  Newark.  N.J. 

Artliur  Berge  and  John  Conlon  (both  1968), 
Post  388.  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Albert  Roth  and  Joseph  P.  Ryan  and  Leon 
Sobel  and  Elias  E.  Sugarman  (all  1968),  Post 
391,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Richard  S.  Wheeler  (1960)  and  John  F. 
Ahrens  (19631  and  Joseph  McClafferty  (1966) 
and  William  L.  Brown  (1968).  Post  440,  Hornell, 
N.Y. 

Edward  N.  Pearson  and  George  E.  Sanders 
and  Walter  J.  Short  and  Harold  L  Stephenson 

(all  1968),  Post  468,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Nat  Giles  and  Edward  Papke  and  Frank  J. 
Schilling  (all  1968),  Post  483,  Rosedale,  N.Y. 

James  J.  Falls  (1968),  Post  487,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

George  A.  Altes  and  Timothy  Burns  and 
Raymond  J.  Emerling,  Sr.  and  Dr.  Alvah  L. 
Lord  (all  1964),  Post  527,  Hamburg.  N.Y. 

Rene  O.  Sergent  (1968),  Post  596,  Cincinnatus, 
N.Y. 

George  Clift  and  Harold  Ingraham  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Kirk  (all  1968),  Post  788,  Hilton,  N.Y. 

-il  Kane  and  Lawerence  Manns  and  Frank 
Marco  and  George  W.  Schaefer  (all  1968),  Post 
937.  Berlin,  N.Y. 

Edward  Klimek  and  Paul  Maleski  (both 
1968),  Post  1520,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Oscar  M.  Overmon  and  Edward  B.  Shimer 
(both  1965)  and  Jack  C.  Brown  (1967),  Post  147, 
Miami,  Okla. 

Jackson  M.  Roberts  (1968),  Post  88,  Bonne- 
ville, Ore. 

L.  C.  Van  Ausdell  and  George  R.  Martin  (both 
1968),  Post  108,  Corbett,  Ore. 

Alex  T.  Fraser  and  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Helfrich 
and  Joseph  J.  Jonas  and  Miloway  Kernich  and 
Floyd  H.  Mayes  (all  1968),  Post  481,  Midland, 
Pa. 

Charles  Carey  (1968),  Post  940,  West  Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

William  R.  Douglas  (1968),  Post  5,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Erie  J.  Morrill  and  Charles  E.  Mould  and  Don 
S.  Moulton  and  Ralph  E.  Noble  and  Warren  N. 
Randall  (all  1969),  Post  33,  Morrisville,  Vt. 

Jacob  R.  Bossong  (1968),  Post  165,  Yorktown, 
Va. 

Richard  V.  Van  Schoick  (1968),  Post  94, 
Lacey,  Wash. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  eet  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

4th  Div  QM  Co  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Joe  Custer,  202 

Plymouth  Dr.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24019 
8th  Arm'd  Div— (July)  Henry  Rothenberg,  134 

N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60602 
9th    Div    (WW2)— (July)    Daniel    Quinn,  412 

Gregory  Ave.,  Weehawken,  N.J.  07087 
10th    Eng    (Forestry,    WWl)— (April)  James 

Morton,    P.O.    Box    548,    Placerville,  Calif. 

95667 

IGth  Arm'd  Div — (Aug.)  Lester  Bennett,  5820 
Recamper  Dr.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43613 

20th  Eng,  4th  Bn,  Co  E  (11th  Co,  WWl)— (June) 
George  Schryver,  18  Moorland  St.,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.  01267 

201h  Irif,  Co  I  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Glen  Wolff,  RR  3, 
Macon,  Mo.  63552 

34th  Inf  Reg't  &  893rd  TD  Bn  (Prior  to  June 
1940)— (Sept.)  Michael  Swirble,  590  N.  Wy- 
oming St.,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


34th  Div— (Sept.)  Marshall  Runnells,  8108  Clin- 
ton Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55420 

51st  Pioneer  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Otto  Rauch, 
186  Adams  St.,  Delmar,  N.Y.  12054 

65th  Art'y,  Bat  A  (WWl)— (May)  C.  C.  Hamp- 
ton, 427  E.  Bonita  Ave.,  Amarillo,  Tex.  79108 

71st  Reg't  CAC  (WWl)— (June)  Theodore  Cote, 
4  Norton  Ct.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  02740 

85th  Ord  Co,  HM  Tank— (July)  Ray  Kelly,  909 
Callahan  Ct.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33801 

93rd  Arm'd  Field  Art'y  Bn— (June)  D.  L. 
Beetzel,  First  National  Bank,  Springfield,  111. 
62701 

101st  Airborne  Div— (July)  Walter  Miller,  Jr., 
P.O.  Box  454,  Greenville,  Tex.  75401 

102nd  Field  Art'y,  Bat  F  (WWl)— (May)  Ray- 
mond Corkery,  198  Shaw  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

103rd  Medical  Bn  &  Reg't  -(Sept.)  Robert  Gold- 
smith, 37  Farmbrook  Dr.,  Levittown,  Pa.  19055 

105th  AAA  AW  Bn — (June)  Ralph  Linnemann, 
2741  Pembroke  Terr.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
73116 

109th  Eng,  Co  F— (Sept.)  I.  E.  Tilgner,  Lewel- 

len,  Neb.  69147 
110th  Inf,  Co  K  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Glancy  Smith, 

644  'lulfman  St.,  Waynesburg,  Pa.  15370 
111th  Inf,  Co  C  (WW2)— (June)  Edward  Ellis, 

321  Clearfield  Ave.,  Norristown,  Pa.  19401 
112th  Cav  Reg't  (Midwest  Reunion)— (Aug.) 

Lionel  Carter,  1621  Cleveland  St.,  Evanston, 

111.  60202 

121st  Inf,  Co  B— (July)  Roy  Green,  Rt.  2  Talla- 

h  .sritt  Hn..  Athens,  Ga.  30601 
131st  Inf,  Co  L  (WWl)— (June)  Albert  Lem- 

mon,   503   Beaumont  Ave.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

21212 

134th  Inf,  Co  D— (June)  Paul  Nelson,  1021  W. 
4th  St.,  North  Platte,  Neb.  69101 

152nd  Inf,  1st  Bn  (WW2)— (July)  James  Corley, 
215  Lafayette  St.,  New  Albany,  Ind.  47150 

185th  Ord  Co— (Aug.)  Jake  Gibson,  11  South- 
ridge  Rd.,  Darby,  Pa.  19023 

203rd  AAA,  Bat  D— (July)  Alva  Henderson, 
2817  E.  13th  St.,  Columbus,  Ind.  47201 

209th  Field  Art'y  Bn  &  161st  FA  Reg't,  2nd  Bn— 
(June)  Jack  Embrey,  903  E.  9th  St.,  Winfield, 
Kans.  67156 

242nd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Edward 
Pipal,  R.F.D.  3,  Burwell,  Neb.  68823 

277th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  William 
Sewell,  Rt  4  Box  177,  Somerset,  Ky.  42501 

285th  Field  Art'y  Observ  Bn— (July)  James 
Smith,  118  Hollywood  Dr.,  Clairton,  Pa.  15025 

324th  Field  Art'y— (Sept.)  Fred  Karch,  1143 
Oakwood  Ave..  Columbus,  Ohio  43206 

327th  Field  Art'y  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Chas.  Camp- 
bell, 407  S.  Cherokee  St.,  Taylorville,  111. 
62568 

332nd  Ambulance  Co  (WWl)  —  (June)  Roy 
Huberty,  3414  Virginia  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44109 

337th  Reg't  (WW2)— (July)  Seixas  Milner,  372 
Broadland  Rd.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305 

33«<'i  Pn?  Reg't— (July)  Herb  Schardein,  129  S. 
6th  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202 

344th  QM  Depot  Co— (Aug.)  Fred  Raboff,  1626 
Crest  Hill  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45237 

348th  '^M  Deoot  Supply  Co— (June)  G.  M.  Wag- 
oner, Poplar  Dr.,  Amity  Gardens,  Douglass- 
ville.  Pa.  19518 

447th  AAA  Bn— (Sept.)  Lennis  Dauzat,  442  14th 
St.,  Alexandria,  La.  71301 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Dec.  31,  1968 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1968   $1,387,513 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    6,670,425 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    171,497 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1968    10,832 

New  Applications  rejected    1,910 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in 
decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birth- 
day occurs.  Quoted  benefit  includes  15% 
"bonus"  in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For 
calendar  year  1969  the  15%  "across  the  board" 
increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in 
half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 


479th  Amphib  Truck  Co— (July)  Harold  Mc- 
CauUey,  Hollandale,  Wis.  53544 

508th  Eng  (WW2)— (Aug.)  M.  W.  Sipe,  2299 
IVit.  Zion  Rd..     rrk.  Pa.  17402 

524th  MP  Bn— (Aug.)  Frank  Passic,  900  Eaton 
PI.,  Albion,  Mich. 

550th  Airborne  Inf — (Aug.)  Armond  Heroux, 
916  Allen  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

556th  AAA  AW  Bn— (July)  Tony  Fiorilli,  103 
19th  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 

556th  Hvy  Pon  Eng— (Sept.)  Clifford  Day,  16762 
Inkster  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48240 

557th  AAA  Bn— (May)  Louis  Edell,  2904  Oak- 
crest  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21234 

557th  HM  Co,  Tank— (July)  Billy  Felts,  4802 
Gates  Rd.,  Houston,  Tex.  77029 

568th  AAA  AW  Bn— (June)  Harvey  Clemson, 
2436  Adrian  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17104 

611th  OBAM  Bn— (Aug.)  Laurence  Jenkins,  27 
Country  Gables  Circle,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14606 

690th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  B  (WW2)— (July)  B.  C. 
Hight,  204  N.  3rd  St.,  Sanford,  N.C.  27330 

724th  Pwy  Oper  Bn  (WW2)— (June  &  Aug.) 
Edward  Zimel,  4311  Howland  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19124 

727th  MP  Bn,  Co  B— (Aug.)  D.  Day,  Jr.,  264 
Flemingsburg  Rd.,  Morehead,  Ky.  40351 

752nd  Rwy  Oper  Bn,  Co  C— (May)  R.  C.  Trim- 
ble, 68  S.  34th  St.,  Newark,  Ohio  43055 

951st  Eng  Topo  Co  (Avn)— (Apr.)  John  Sulli- 
van, 463  Poplar  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass.  02131 

1263rd  Combat  Eng  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Harry 
Goldsmitli.  Bo  <  569,  Chesterfield,  S.C.  29709 

Americal  Div — (July)  Daniel  Merlin,  P.O.  Box 
1381,  Boston,  Mass.  02104 

Evac  Hosp  8  (WWl)— (Sept.)  William  Van  Ars- 
dale.  ?03  North  Ave.,  Greer,  S.C.  29651 

Evac  Hosp  33— (June)  Harold  Grazier,  1335  8th 
Ave.  S.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  50501 

NAVY 

3rd  Marine  Div— (July)  T.  O.  Kelly,  7222  Valley 

Crest  Blvd.,  Annandale,  Va.  22003 
55th  Seabees — (June)   Elwood  Dotson,  577  S. 

Sadler  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90022 
60th  Seabees— (Aug.)    L.  J.   Cortright,   Rt.  1 

Box  L96,  Dunlap,  111.  61525 
88th  Seabees— (Aug.)  R.  J.  Free,  1703  12th  Ave., 

Albany,  Ga.  31705 
96th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Douglas  Clubb,  4746  S. 

Broadway,  Englewood,  Colo.  80110 
107th  Seabees— (Sept.)    Norman  Joseph,  2020 

14th  Ave.,  Broadview,  111.  60153 
501st  Seabees  MU — (June)  James  Downing,  6707 

70th  PI.  West,  Parkville,  Mo.  64151 
Marine  AB  OP  2  (NAS,  San  Diego,  1942-45)— 

(July)  Anthony  Villano,  Rt.  1  Box  652,  Forest 

Lake,  Minn.  55025 
SLCU  30— (July)  Chas.  Bailey,  P.O.  Box  309, 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  97601 
USS  Adm  W.  S.  Benson   (AP  120,  WW2)— 

(Aug.)  Norman  Erickson,  1298  29th  St.  NE, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52402 
USS  Ancon— (May)  Paul  Schiever,  3825  Seck- 

inger  Dr.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43613 
USS  Elmore  (APA  42)— (Aug.)  Donald  Messick, 

201  Gay  St.,  Denton,  Md.  21629 
USS  Enterprise  (CV  6)— (July)  William  Hay, 

Ghana,  111.  61015 
USS  Leviathan  (WWl)— (Apr.)  R.  Lincoln  Hed- 

lander,  45  E.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

06830 

USS  Northampton  (CA  26,  1930-42)— (Aug.) 
S.  T.  Kinard,  1537  Chowkeebin  Nene,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  32301 

USS  North  Carolina  (BB  55)— (June)  Paul 
Wieser,  532  Princeton  Rd.,  Linden,  N.J.  07036 

AIR 

22nd  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Arthur  Mc- 

Callum,  2358  S.  County  Trail,  East  Green- 

-  ich.  R.I.  02818 
30fh  Air  Serv  Sqdn— (May)  Ray  Schwietzer, 

116  Garfield  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14207 
79th  Ftr  Gp,  16th  Serv  Sq— (Aug.)  Bernard 

Pfeifer,  104  E.  Siebenthaler,  Dayton,  Ohio 

45405 

138th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Joseph  La- 
Fond,  321  Charles  St.,  Woodburn,  Ore.  97071 

344th  Serv  Sqdn— (June)  Keith  Bee,  650  Gregg 
Ave.,  Bridgeville,  Pa.  15017 

1128th  MP  Co— (July)  Leo  Frank,  P.O.  Box 
285,  Mt.  Joy.  Pa.  17552 

Roswell  AAF  (N.M.,  1942-45)— (June)  Vinton 
Stearns,  2107  W.  Juniper,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2nd  Div,  96th  Co  (WWl)— (July)  Willard  Mor- 
rey,  P.O.  Box  321,  North  Chicago,  111.  60064 

American  Defenders  of  Bataan  &  (iorregidor — 
(Apr.)  Albert  Senna,  850  Hamilton  St.,  Som- 
erset, N.J.  08873 

Iceland  Vets— (May)  Dave  Zinkoff,  2101  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Legion  of  Valor  (CMH,  DSC,  NC,  AFC)— (Aug.) 
Sidney  Hantman,  Suite  823,  1028  Connecticut 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

South  Dakota  Vets  (All  Services,  WWl)— 
(Sept.)  Paul  Grosz,  919  Main  St.,  Rm.  3, 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  57701 
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Important  information  for  people  65  or  older 
and  their  children  and  relatives: 


Protect  your 
income  and  savings 
against  big  hospital  bills 

YOU  CAN  .  ■ .  NOW . . .  FOR  ONLY  $2.90  PER  MONTH  .  .  .  WITH  AMERICAN  LIFE'S 

$10,000  Medicare  Supplement  Plan 


•  Pays  you  IN  ADDITION  to  all  other  insurance. 

•  GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE  for  life  or  until  $10,000  paid  per  person. 


This  message  is  of  special  interest  to  men  and 
women  65  or  older  who  are  automatically 
covered  by  the  U.S.  Government  Medicare 
Hospital  Plan. 

It  tells  about  the  wonderful  new  $10,000 
American  Life  Medicare  Supplement  Plan 

which  gives  you  full  protection,  in  accordance 
with  the  benefits  described,  against  big  hos- 
pital bills. 

It  pays  hospital  costs  which  Medicare  does 
not  cover. 

U.S.  Government  Medicare  Plan  A  pays  only 
PART  OF  THE  COSTS  after  60  days  and 
NONE  OF  THE  COSTS  after  90  days  of 
hospital  confinement.  This  is  why  it  is  impor- 
tant that  you  have  the  full,  low-cost  additional 
protection  of  the  new  American  Life  Medicare 
Supplement  Plan. 

We  never  know  when  one  of  a  score  of  dis- 
eases or  accidents  may  strike,  requiring  a  long 
hospital  stay— such  as  heart  attack,  stroke, 
cancer,  vascular  disorder  or  a  broken  hip. 
Statistics  show  that  people  65  years  or  older 
are  hospitalized  at  least  twice  as  long  as  those 
under  65. 

How  about  you?  Do  you  have  enough  income 
to  cover  big,  unexpected  hospital  bills?  Do 
you  have  enough  savings  to  handle  such  long- 
term  emergencies  which  could  cost  you  thou- 
sands of  dollars? 

Just  one  long  hospital  stay  may  plimge  you 
into  poverty,  cause  you  to  lose  your  life  sav- 
ings and  make  you  dependent  on  others. 

But  you  need  not  be  exposed  to  these  hazards ! 

Now ...  for  only  32.90  a  month  per  person . . . 
you  can  protect  your  income  and  your  life  sav- 
ings against  such  perils  with  the  new  $10,000 
American  Life  Medicare  Supplement  Plan. 

This  new,  low-cost  plan  pays  up  to  $10,000 
tax-free  benefits  per  person  under  an  easy-to- 
understand  policy.  The  money  is  paid  directly 
to  you  (or  to  the  hospital,  if  you  prefer).  No 
matter  how  long  you  stay  in  the  hospital, 
there's  no  time  limit  for  each  confinement  up 
to  $10,000  total  benefits  per  person. 

SONS,  DAUGHTERS,  RELATIVES:  You 
can  protect  your  loved  ones  65  or  older  against 


the  burden  of  a  big  hospital  bill  (as  well  as  a 
drain  on  your  own  income  and  savings)  by 
taking  out  a  policy  for  your  parents  or  relatives 
NOW.  Just  fill  in  the  application  form  today 
and  have  the  person  to  be  insured  sign  it.  We 
will  gladly  bill  you  for  the  low  quarterly,  semi- 
annual or  annual  premiums  after  you  have  re- 
ceived your  policy. 

ENROLLMENTS  CLOSING -MAIL  APPLICATION  TODAY 
NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  REQUIRED 
NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 

Send  no  money  until  after  you  receive  your  policy 

The  present  enrollment  offer  is  open  for  a 
limited  time  only.  Regardless  of  whether  you 
participate  in  the  U.S.  Government  Medicare 
program  (if  you  are  under  Social  Security  or 
Railroad  Retirement  you  are  automatically 
covered  by  the  U.S.  Medicare  Plan  A  insur- 
ance), you  are  eligible  to  enroll  under  the 
American  Life  Medicare  Supplement  Plan. 
But  you  must  enroll  now  to  collect  the  bene- 
fits. As  long  as  you  are  65  years  or  older, 
there's  no  age  limit.  Both  husband  and  wife 


can  enroll  (a  spouse  can  join  when  reaching 
65)  and  enjoy  equal  benefits  for  the  same 
low  premium  per  person. 

Upon  acceptance  of  your  enrollment,  we 
will  send  you  your  American  Life  Medicare 
Supplement  Plan  Policy  and  your  Hospital 
Identification  Card.  You  will  also  receive  a 
premium  payment  notice  covering  the  first 
quarterly  premium  at  the  rate  of  $2.90  per 
month  per  person  (the  cost  will  be  even  lower 
if  you  pay  the  premium  for  six  months  or  a 
year) .  Upon  receipt  of  the  policy,  if  you  are 
not  completely  satisfied,  you  owe  nothing. 

Don't  risk  your  income  and  your  savings. 
Don't  saddle  your  children  or  relatives  with 
your  hospital  debts.  Don't  miss  this  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  be  financially  independent. 
Sorry,  not  available  to  res.  of  Wash.,  Greg., 
Wis.,  Mich.,  Ohio. 


Can  I  have  confidence  in  American  Life 
Insurance  Company? 

Yes!  For  over  40  years,  since  1928, 
American  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
faithfully  served  policy  holders.  Serving 
policy  holders  from  Coast  to  Coast; 
noted  for  fast  claim  service.  American 
Life  is  licensed  under  the  laws  of  its 
state  of  domicile  and  carries  full  legal 
reserves  for  the  protection  of  all  policy 
holders. 


Founded  in  1928 

AMERICAN  LIFE 


221  North  La  Salle  Street 


Over  40  years  of  Service 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Chicago.  Illinois  60601  •  FR  2-5722 


S3J 


$10,000  AMERICAN  MEDICARE  SUPPLEMENT  PLAN  •  SPECIAL- APPLY  NOW  IF  YOU  ARE  65  OR  OLDER 
to:  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  221  N.  LaSalle  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Please  enroll  me  (and  my  wife  or  husband  if  named  belov?)  in  the  $10,000  AMERICAN  MEDICARE  SUPPLE- 
MENT Plan.  Please  send  my  policy  and  Hospital  Identification  Card  now.  I  understand  this  protection  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  first  quarterly  premium  of  $8.70  per  person  is  paid. 


My  name_ 


(please  print) 


.My  Date  of  Birth_ 


My  address  .  

(street) 

ENROLL  YOUR  SPOUSE  HERE: 
First  name  of  wife  or  husband_ 


(city) 


(state) 

_;  date  of  birth_ 


(zip  code) 


SIGN  HERE  X  

□  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Social  Security  Administration  Booklet  OASI-35,  on  Government  Medicare. 

□  Please  send  extra  enrollment  forms  for  my  friends  or  relatives. 


C-966 


FOUNDED  1928  •  PROTECTING  AMERICAN  FAMILIES  FOR  OVER  40  YEARS 

PLEASE  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY.  You  will  be  billed  later. 


LE-29 
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Now!  Life  Insurance 

Birth  to  Age  80 


1000 


OR  MORE! 

First  30  Days 
ONLY  250 
Per  Policy 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  days'  protec- 
tion. Death  due  to  pre-existing  illness 
covered  after  2  years,  suicide  after  one 
year.    Eegular  rate  shown  on  policy. 

A  iiioiiii  Ik  iiKiialiy  iNNiietl  «vi(hiMil  iiovlor 
exuiiiliiiitlon.     NF^W   LOW  ItATICS. 

Ages  Amount        Ages  Amount 

0  to  80      $1000      15  to  60  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?   3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a  Name  and  address  of  employer 

5.  Race  and  Sex?    (For  identification). 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  chronic  disease? 
Are  you  deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye, 
or  ever  rejected  for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  your  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct 
from  Home  Office.    Y«ii  be  the  jiKlse. 

Mail  to:    S.  B.  Hunt,  Chairni:iii 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 
344  American  Life  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108 


Free  Chair/Table 

I  I  Shipping 

Catalog!  M'= 


BANQUET/MEETING 
FURNITURE 
TENNIS  TABLES 
COAT/ HAT  RACKS 


CHICAGO 
PlIISBUIiGH 


ediale  De/iVery/ 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So  :  N.Y.C.  10010 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Hinds,  Cuts,  Goiises, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Mold 

I!'  yf)U  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this.  A  Post.  Card,  witli  name  and  address, 
will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Ruuture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  tliou- 
sands  who  say  Ihey  never  dreamed  possible 
sucli  secure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rup- 
ture orotection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  opening, 
prevents  escape,  without  need  for  bulky, 
cumbersome  Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or 
liarsh,  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how 
long  ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card 
today  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc  ,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Dept.  8P 


HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 


IRRIGATE  •  DRAIN  •  SPRAY  •  CIRCULATE  •  All- 
metal,  rust-proof  XB.  Stainless  shaft.  Use  'A  HP 
or  larger.  1  HP  for  up  to  5,200  GPH  60'  tiigh 
or  3,000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'/t"  inlet.  1" 
outlet.  For  belt  or  direct  drives.  $12.95 
Type  P  won't  rust  or  clog.  Hundreds  of 
ttiousands  in  use.  Up  to  2,400  GPH. 
1"  inlet.  3/4"  outlet.  $8.95 
'pd.  casti  witti  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO.  Box  56.  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  03502 
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THE  PARIS  CAUCUS 

"(Continued  from  page  11)- 


Foreman.  a  wealthy  lawyer  (born  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  a  Spanish  war 
veteran),  was  the  "father"  of  the  Illi- 
nois Legion.  He  personally  saw  to  it 
that  no  Illinois  delegate  lacked  funds 
to  attend  the  first  national  convention 
in  Minneapolis  the  following  November. 
Without  personal  contributions  to  the 
Legion  in  1919  by  such  men  of  means  as 
Roosevelt,  Foreman,  Franklin  D'Olier, 
Mills  and  others,  the  Legion  might  have 
died,  or  become  an  ex-officer's  organiza- 
tion. The  enlisted  men  were  turned  out 
of  the  Army  with  little  money  in 
their  pockets  and  often  jobless  They 
hardly  had  the  means  to  see  the  Legion 
through  its  expensive  first  year. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  in 
Paris  wrote  a  preamble  in  one  day's  work 
which,  though  it  differed  from  the  final 
preamble,  contained  four  of  the  funda- 
mental statements  that  still  endure  (see 
p.  20). 

No  CLEAR  HISTORY  exists  that  explains 
in  detail  how  the  Legion  became 
semimilitary  in  its  trappings  and  titles. 
The  view  of  Legionnaires  from  the  start 
was  that  the  Legion  is  a  civilian  organiza- 
tion. Military  sounding  titles  and  uni- 
forms were  not  conceived  in  Paris.  The 
Committee  on  Constitution  proposed 
that  the  officers  be  a  president,  vice- 
presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and 
a  board  of  directors.  The  substitution  of 
commanders,  vice-commanders,  adju- 
tants, finance  officers  and  judge  advo- 
cates came  later.  The  next  caucus,  in  St. 
Louis  in  May.  drafted  a  much  more  de- 
tailed proposed  constitution,  but 
strangely  made  no  suggestion  for  na- 
tional officers  at  all. 

Sometime  between  May  and  Novem- 
ber, the  idea  of  military  sounding  titles 
came  into  being.  The  familiar  command- 
ers, vice-commanders,  etc  ,  were  writ- 
ten into  the  officicil  constitution  at  the 
first  national  convention  in  November 
without  debate  or  anything  on  the  writ- 
ten record  to  explain  the  switch  from 
"  president"  to  "  commander."  One  per- 
manent effect  of  that  change  has  been 
that  many  outsiders  have  ever  since  sup- 
posed the  Legion  to  be  quasi-military — 
a  sort  of  hand  to  its  enemies  and  a 
loyal,  reserve  militia  to  its  friends.  The 
military  titles  and  uniforms  obscure  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  blanks  in  the 
ceremonial  rifles,  and  that  the  Legion's 
main  concern  is  with  selfless  and  respon- 
sible American  citizenship  and  service. 

The  delegates  at  Paris  completely, 
and  wisely,  reversed  the  majority  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Convention,  headed 
by  Col.  J,  H.  Graham.  The  majority  re- 
port called  for  selecting  representatives 
to  a  later  convention  in  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  military  units.  It  offered  a 
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complex  plan  whereby  delegates  should 
be  chosen  from  battalions,  divisions, 
corps,  armies  and  supply  units,  etc.  The 
same  Major  Gordon  who  sold  the  name 
"American  Legion"  because  it  was  the 
last  choice  of  the  leadership,  resisted 
the  majority  Convention  report  by  writ- 
ing a  minority  report.  He  urged  that  an- 
other meeting  be  held  in  the  States  to 
bring  off  a  convention,  and  that  repre- 
sentation be  based  on  the  "place  of  resi- 
dence." not  military  units.  This  tallied 
closely  with  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Permanent  Organization,  chaired  by 
the  same  William  J.  (Wild  Bill)  Dono- 
van who  headed  our  "cloak-and-dagger" 
O.S.S.  in  WW2.  Donovan's  committee 
urged  that  at  Paris  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  named  to  go  back  home  and 
organize  locally,  then  have  another 
caucus  with  a  broader  base.  It  agreed 
with  Gordon's  warning  not  to  try  to 
settle  too  many  matters  until  a  more 
representative  meeting  could  be  held. 
This  sat  very  well  with  the  more  sus- 
picious members  of  the  Paris  Caucus. 
The  upshot  was  that  in  Paris  both  the 
Convention  and  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion reports  were  scrapped.  A  special 
committee  was  given  a  few  hours  of 
recess  to  bring  in  a  new  report.  Its  re- 
port was  adopted.  The  heart  of  it  was 
that  an  Executive  Committee  be  named, 
made  up  of  men  from  every  state.  Its 
members  should  get  local  organization 
going  all  over  the  country  to  supple- 
ment work  Roosevelt  was  already  doing 
in  the  States.  Then,  in  six  weeks,  a 
much  larger  meeting  should  be  held  in 
the  States  to  iron  out  the  problems  of 
calling  an  official  convention,  and  to 
make  more  considered  suggestions  for 
permanent  organization. 

SIX  WEEKS  STILL  sceiiis  pretty  ambi- 
tious as  a  target  date  to  have  been  set 
in  Paris,  but  the  St.  Louis  caucus  was  ac- 
tually held  only  seven  weeks  later.  By 
then  there  were  Legion  units  formed  or 
forming  all  over  the  country.  (See  "St. 
Louis  Caucus."  page  12.) 

If  anything  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  speed  with  which  the  Legion  leaped 
from  a  groping  idea  in  Paris  to  a  nation- 
wide body  in  being,  it  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  ground  covered  in  three  days 
in  Paris  by  a  large,  unwieldy  and  some- 
times contentious  group.  The  organiza- 
tional skill  of  the  Legion's  founders,  as 
put  into  practice,  may  have  no  parallel 
in  American  history.  Eight  months  after 
Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  first  national  con- 
vention, the  Legion  had  roots  all  over  the 
country  with  nearly  700,000  paid  up 
members.  the  end 


lAfUCM   ANSWERING  ADS— 
WnCIN   GIVE  YOUR  ZIP  CODE 


Would  you  invest  $3.00 ...  if 

I  promise  to  save  you  HUNDREDS? 

. .  .says  Scott  Allan  of  c^Ha/edZcc^  DISTRIBUTORS 


Undoubtedly  your  answer  is  "Yes!"  "But,"  you  ask, 
"Wtiat's  ttie  catch. ..how  do  I  know  I'm  not  taking  a 
chance  on  losing  my  $3.00?" 
Now  you're  being  smart.  I  like  people  that  force  me 
to  prove  myself.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  try  me 
out.  Give  me  a  complete  and  thorough  test  and  I  will 
absolutely  guarantee  that  you  will  not  lose  your  $3.00. 
Take  as  long  as  you  want. .  .even  a  year. .  .and  if  you 
decide  that  I  have  misled  you,  or  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  for  anyreason  whatsoever,  I  will  immediately 
refund  your  entire  $3.00, 

The  point  is,  you  have  a  chance  to  invest  $3.00  on  a 
NO  RISK  basis!  I  cannot  prove  right  here  and  now 
exactly  how  much  you  will  save.  This  will  depend 
entirely  on  you.  It  may  return  little,  but  more  likely 
it  should  return  you  HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS  with 
ease! 

How  can  I  be  so  sure  that  you'll  SAVE  and  that 
there's  NO  risk?  You'll  deal  with  one  of  America's 
largest  and  most  respected  distributors  of  nationally 
advertised  merchandise.  They  buy  only  the  very  best 
FAMOUS  BRANDS  in  very  large  quantities.  So.  of 
course,  they  get  a  better  price... and  this  means 
they  can  sell  to  you  at  up  to  60%  OFF  RETAIL 
PRICES! 

You'll  buy  direct  through  Majestic  Distributors. .  .just 
like  many  large  corporations  do... at  a  fraction  of 
regular  retail  prices.  This  extraordinary  program  pro- 
vides MORE  SERVICES,  offers  GREATER  SAVINGS, 
and  is  UNLIKE  any  ever  offered  before! 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  savings  of  up  to 
60%... sometimes  even  more... are  off  prices  you'll 
find  in  local  stores  for  the  same  items.  Further,  you 
won't  have  to  leave  your  home  to  shop.  Everything  is 
handled  with  amazing  speed  by  mail.  You'll  save  on 
gas,  and  won't  have  to  fight  crowds  or  bad  weather. 


UP  TO  60%  off  RETAIL! 


Can  you  imagine  buying  a  $1018.00  IH-Ct.  Diamond 
Engagement  Ring  for  only  $599.00'  TAM  O-SHAN- 
TER  Golf  Balls  for  less  than  25$  each?  A  $16.95  All- 
Aluminum  Extension  Ladder  for  a  mere  $9.97. 
ROSS'S  amazing  10-transistor  Micro-Mini  Radio  for 
only  $4.80.  A  $39.95  SKIL  3/8"  Reversible  Drill 
for  $28.77.  A  famous  SMITH-CORONA  PortableType- 
writer  for  just  $38.66.  I  could  go  on  and  on  about 
Air  Conditioners,  Garden  Tools,  Snow  Plows,  etc- 
things  you  could  save  on  right  now! 
Now,  imagine  how  your  savings  will  multiply  when 
you  can  choose  from  over  20,000  selections  in  our 
thick 484  page,  colorfully  illustratedGeneral Catalog. 
Really  staggering,  isn't  it'  But  wait,  this  is  only  the 
beginning!  Add  to  this  all  the  specials  in  our  January- 
February  "Top  of  the  Year"  Sale. .  .our  "Swing-into- 
Spring"  Sale. .  .and  our  big  Summer  Catalog.  In  July 
we  have  more  sizzling  values. .  .and  in  the  Fall  a 
brand  new  General  Catalog  plus  a  special  gift  flyer. 


HERE'S  THE  OFFER  I'LL  MAKE! 


Send  me  $3.00  right  now  and  I  will  enroll  you  as  a 
LIFETIME  MEMBER  in  the  Majestic  Shopping  Pro- 
gram. There  will  be  no  other  dues,  renewals,  or  other 
membership  charges  ever.  Not  only  will  you  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  this  very  year... but  you  can  go 
on  saving  year  after  year  until  you  save  thousands. 
We'll  keep  catalogs  and  other  benefits  coming  as 
long  as  you  keep  using  them. 
I  can  promise  that  your  investment  will  start  paying 
dividends  in  no  time  flat.  Our  big  484  page  1969 
General  Catalog  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately.  Oth- 
er flyers,  bulletins  and  catalogs  will  follow  automat- 
ically as  soon  as  they're  off  the  press.  For  instance, 
in  March,  May  and  July  you'll  see  the  very  latest 
Spring  and  Summer  merchandise,  much  of  it  long 
before  it  appears  in  your  local  stores. 


I'LL  STRETCH  Your  "DOLLAR  POWER"! 


You'll  be  in  the  best  buying  position  possible  on 
items  like  these  and  many,  many  more; 


Adding  Ma- 

Cookware 

Lighting  Fix- 

chines 

Cutlery 

tures 

Air  Condi- 

Desk 

Luggage 

tioners 

Diamond 

Office  Sup- 

Appliances 

Rings 

plies 

Auto  Supplies 

Dinnerware 

Phonographs 

Baby  Needs 

Dishwashers 

Pool  Tables 

Barbells 

Draperies 

Radios 

Barometers 

Electrical 

Refrigerators 

Bathroom 

Needs 

Shavers 

Needs 

Fireplace 

Snow  Plows 

Bicycles 

Sets 

Sporting 

Binoculars 

Floor  Polish- 

Goods 

Blankets 

ers 

TV  Sets 

Boats 

Garden  Sup- 

Tools 

Cabinets 

plies 

TOYS  (61 

Cameras 

Golf  Clubs 

Pages) 

Carpeting 

Hair  Dryers 

Vacuum 

Christmas 

Heaters 

Cleaners 

Items 

Humidifiers 

Washing  Ma- 

Coffeemakers 

Jewelry 

chines 

Clothing 

Lawn  Mowers 

Watches 

You'll  have  access  to  all  the  TOP  BRANDS,  names 

you  can  trust!  Here's  just  a  partial  list 

Arvin 

Sunbeam 

Revere 

Bell  &  Howell 

Sylvania 

Rogers  & 

Cannon 

Toastmasler 

Bros. 

Hamilton  Beach 

Dunlop 

Ronson 

Helbros 

Fa  rber 

Samsonite 

Hoover 

Garcia 

Skil 

Kodak 

General  Electric 

Smith-Corona 

Lenox 

Gruen 

Waltham 

Polaroid 

Marlin 

Westinghouse 

RCA 

Mattel 

Wilson 

Regina 

Noreico 

Zebco 

Remington 

Oster 

Zenith 

LSAVE  Up  To  $1000  on  NEW  CARS,  tool 

Through  Majestie  s  famous  Hot  Line  to  Car  Buying 
you  can  get  brand  new,  factory  guaranteed  Cadil- 
lacs, Buicks,  Chevrolets,  Fords,  Plymouths,  Mer- 
cedes. .  .almost  any  make  or  model-U.S.  or  foreign 
. .  .at  savings  that  will  absolutely  amaze  you.  They 
come  factory  equipped  from  a  dealer. .  .but  you  get 
special  prices  and  the  car  is  delivered  right  to  your 
hometown. 


SAVE  ON  JUST  ABOUT  ANYTHING! 


All  you  have  to  do  is  write  to  our  Personnel  Shopper 
and  you'll  receive  manufacturers'  catalogs  or  bro- 
chures on  many  items  you  want. .  .all  the  models  that 
are  available. ..and  the  lowest  price  available.  Think 
of  the  extra  savings  this  can  mean  when  it  comes  to 
buying  a  major  appliance,  furnishing  a  home,  and 
other  major  investments! 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  put  on  a  bazaar,  penny  social, 
or  tried  to  raise  money  for  a  worthy  church  or  school 
cause?  Imagine  how  simple  it  is  for  us,  with  all  our 
years  of  experience,  to  work  up  a  good  money- 
making  idea  for  you.  We  have  loads  of  fine  items  to 
offer,  and  the  know-how  to  make  your  next  project  a 
whopping  success. 

I  Cut  out  here  and  mail  today  — 

To:    MAJESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS 
I  8250  Skokie  Boulevard,  Skokie,  III.  60076 


Remember,  we  are  not  a  directory  service.  You  do 
business  with  us  and  through  us  at  all  times  and  you 
can  buy  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  want. 


CHECK  US  OUT! 


We're  members  of  the  Skokie  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  also  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We've 
been  in  business  over  40  years.  Read  what  our  mem- 
bers say!  Here's  a  few  quotes  from  letters  on  file. 

"We  are  always  pleased  with  our  merchandise 
that  we  buy  at  your  wonderful  Majestic. .  .enjoy 
every  page  in  your  catalog.". .  .Mrs.  W.  R.,  Sr. 
Prospect  Hts.,  III. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  personal  effort  in 
helping  us  obtain  our  Color  Television"  . .  .J.  K., 
Midland,  Texas 

"I  must  say  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  line 
quality  and  service  of  your  outfit". .  .Mrs.  R.  C. 
K.,  Jr. 

"I  appreciate  your  service... I  hadn't  expected 
service  "by-mail"  to  be  so  efficient".  .  .liflr.  D. 
W.  S.,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

"I  have  purchased  many  items.  ..find  all  of  them 
to  be  first  class  merchandise!" ..  .Mrs.  J.  A.  R. 
"Thank  you  for  cataloging  things. .  .that  no  one 
around  here  had  ever  seen"... Mrs.  H.  H.  E., 
Chester,  Virginia 


HAVE  I  PROVED  MY  POINT? 


I've  said  this  is  the  more  extensive  service  of  its 

kind  ever  offered!  I  promise  your  small  investment 

can  mean  literally  hundreds  of  dollars  in  savings  to 

you. ..and  even  more!  Here's  what  you'll  be  entitled 

to  if  you  send  me  your  $3.00  now- 

You'll  save  up  to  60%  OFF  RETAIL  PRICES  on 

NATIONALLY  advertised  merchandise. 

You'll  receive  a  huge  484  page  GENERAL  CATALOG 

with  over  20,000  selections  every  year. 

Special  Sale,  Spring,  Summer,  Christmas  and  other 

books  will  be  sent  every  other  month. 

Our  PERSONAL  SHOPPER  will  also  offer  savings  on 

Furniture,  Major  Appliances,  Furs  and  other  items 

that  may  not  be  in  our  regular  catalogs. 

You'll  save  UP  TO  $1000.00  on  brand  new,  factory 

guaranteed  automobiles. 

And,  oh  yes,  I  nearly  forgot.  With  our  PREFERRED 
CREDIT  PLAN  there's  no  need  to  pay  in  advance, 
just  establish  yourself. ..and  say  "CHARGE  IT!" 
One  word  of  caution.  In  order  to  maintain  our  high 
level  of  service  and  because  we  have  only  so  many 
catalogs  and  other  materials  on  hand,  I  can  only 
accept  a  limited  number  of  new  members  to  our 
shopping  program.  So  please  don't  take  a  chance 
on  missing  out  on  these  great  savings.  Fill  in  your 
name,  address  and  be  sure  to  include  your  zip  code 
on  the  coupon  below,  and  mail  it  along  with  your 
$3.00.  Please,  do  it  TODAY! 


SPECIAL!  IF  YOU  ACT  NOW! 


The  president  of  our  company  has  just  told  me  that 
he  doesn't  want  to  keep  your  $3.00.  Here's  what  he 
wants  me  to  do.  When  I  send  you  your  first  catalog. 
I  am  to  send  you  three  $1.00  certificates  you  can 
use  as  cash,  with  each  order  you  send  us  amounting 
to  $10.00  or  more.  This  way,  you'll  have  your  money 
back  in  no  time.  But,  I  am  permitted  to  make  this 
offer  only  to  new  members  that  join  in  the  next  15 
days.  So  hurry  please! 


Dept.  91-712 


Please  enroll  me  in  your  Majestic  Shopping  Program  so  I  can  start  saving.  I  enclose 
$3.00  registration  fee  which  I  understand  will  be  returned  in  the  form  of  three  $1.00 
merchandise  certificates.  There  will  be  no  other  fees,  dues  or  renewals. 

NAME  . 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE 


IMPORTANT:  Postal  regulations 
require  your  ZIP  CODE 
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NOW!  up  to  $100.00  a  week 

cash  for  your  spare  time 


NO  INVESTMENT  — NO  EXPERIENCE 

You  can  make  thousands  of  extra  dollars 
starting  now,  without  investing  1<*  and 
without  training  or  experience.  PART 
TIME,  FULL  TIME,  ANY  TIME!  All 
you  do  is  show  business  people  and 
friends  how  to  save  big  money  on  busi- 
ness cards,  letterheads,  envelopes,  sales 
books,  and  printed  forms.  Simply  write 
order  and  collect  big  cash  commissions 
ON  THE  SPOT. 

EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  — FREE! 
We  send  you  our  big  "Quick-Cash"  kit 
bulging  with  exciting  samples  of  top-sell- 
ing money-makers  at  lowest  prices  any- 
where. PLUS  109  business  cards  with 
your  own  name,  address  and  phone.  ALL 
FREE!  Mail  coupon  today. 
NATIONAL  PRESS,  Dept.  952,  North  Chicago  III.  60064 

FnATIONAL  press.  Dept.  952,  North  Chicago,  lll.60064~l 
I  40  years  in  business— 500,000  satisfied  customers  | 

I  Start  me  immediately.  Rush  giant  money-making 
I  outfit.  FREE!  POSTPAID!  Include  free  business  cards. 
I  (Carefully  hand  print  so  your  cards  will  be  printed 
I  correctly.) 

I  Print  Name  

I 


Address^ 


_ State- 


I  City  

I  Phone  Number  

GOOD  ONLY  IN  CONTINENTAL  U.S.A. 


-Zip„ 

^Age_- 


J 


REDUCIBLE 

RUPTURE  agony: 

Removed  (or  trial 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING) 
WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!  Your  re- 
ducible rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  302-G  State  St.,  Marstiall.Mich.  49068 


ARE  YOU  UNLUCKY? 

THE  GIRL  whose  dreams  never  come  true 

THE  MAN  success  passes  by 

NOW  YOU  CAN  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT! 

This  age-old  symbol  of  Irish  luck  —  the 
LUCKY  LEPRECHAUN —cast  In  the  original 
good  luck  mould  from  gleaming  solid  silver 
or  gold,  can  now  be  YOURS.  Test  his  mag- 
netic power  under  our  money-back  guaran- 
lee.  Airmailed  to  you  overnight  from  Ireland 
with  complete  free  history  and  guarantee. 
Beware  of  plated  Imitations. 
Send  now  only  $3  for  Silver  -  $10  for  9kt 
Gold  -  $15  for  14kt  Gold  (no  CCD's)  to: 
Silvercraft  Ltd. 

20A  Albert  walk,  BRAY,  IRELAND 


GIANT  m 
SHAGGY  #m3  M  . 


3  -  15c  Packetf,  ONLY  10c.  4Sc  Valu* 
Red,  White  &  Blue.  Gorgeous  6  in.  Blooms. 
2^  In.  thick,  on  stately  stems.  Send  10c  for 
these  lovely  asters  and  PB^HBi 
will  include  Big  Seed,  rREE 
Plant  &  Nuriery  Catalog.  ■ 
SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  61101 


LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Wildlife  Pets 


Don't  make  pets  of  wild  animals,  warn 
biologists.  Actualy,  it's  illegal  in  the  case 
of  game  species,  but  there  are  other  prac- 
tical reasons.  Most  wildlife  will  survive  in 
captivity,  of  course,  especially  if  taken  when 
young.  And  who  isn't  tempted  by  a  cute 
baby  cottontail,  raccoon,  or  newborn  fawn 
found  in  the  woods?  But  all  wildlife  young- 
sters inevitably  grow  into  adults.  And  that's 
when  they're  trouble. 

Few  North  American  animals  are  dan- 
gerous to  man,  mainly  because  they  instinc- 
tively fear  him.  They  flee  when  he  ap- 
proaches. But  when  he  tames  them,  they 
lose  this  fear,  and  he  becomes  vulnerable 
to  their  other  basic  instincts  and  unpredicta- 
ble moods.  There's  no  longer  a  reason  why 
they  shouldn't  attack  him,  as  they  might 
another  animal,  when  they  feel  like  doing 
so.  Even  a  pet  bunny  might  nip  your  finger 
if  it  thinks  you're  not  going  to  give  it  all 
the  carrot  you're  holding.  Visitors  are  bitten 
by  tame  squirrels  in  city  parks.  Some  tour- 
its,  feeding  National  Park  bears,  are  mauled 
every  season.  A  bite  from  an  annoyed  pet 
raccoon  is  something  to  be  remembered;  a 
full-grown  'coon  has  fangs  like  a  wolf! 

A  young  buck  deer  in  the  wild  will  rub 
its  "velvet"  covered  antlers  against  a  tree, 
and  will  spar  with  another  buck  for  fun; 
in  captivity  these  instincts  often  put  the 
pet's  owner  in  the  hospital  with  serious  in- 
juries. If  the  victim  falls,  the  deer  usually 
stomps  him  with  its  sharp  hooves,  still  in 
the  spirit  of  fun,  of  course.  One  case  in- 
volved a  hunter  who  kept  a  baby  jaguar. 
Friends  handled  it  like  an  overgrown  kit- 
ten. Its  growling  was  just  "talk."  Meanwhile 
its  claws  and  fangs  grew.  One  day  it  was  in 
a  mood.  Maybe  it  just  had  a  stomach  ache. 
How  could  it  tell  its  human  friends  it  didn't 
want  to  be  handled,  at  least  at  the  moment? 
Two  swats  of  its  paws  and  one  small  bite 
did  it — and  sent  the  woman  holding  it  to 
the  hospital  with  lifelong  scars.  Realize, 
however,  that  the  reaction  was  normal  for 
the  animal;  against  a  brother  jaguar  in  the 
jungle,  neither  the  event  nor  the  wounds 
would  have  been  taken  seriously  by  either 
party.  This  pet  now  patrols  a  cage  in  a  pub- 
lic zoo. 

In  addition,  when  wild  animal  pets  are 
eventually  released  to  their  native  habitat, 
either  because  they  have  grown  too  large 
or  have  been  recognized  as  potential  haz- 
aids,  having  become  accustomed  to  man 
they  become  easy  prey  for  hunters.  Also 
some  species,  having  been  hand-fed  and 
pampered  all  their  lives,  do  not  readily  re- 
vert to  the  wild  state.  They  often  either 
starve  or  become  victims  of  predators.  Re- 
jected wild-animal  pets  have  become  such 
a  problem  in  Maine  that  at  the  town  of 
Gray  the  State  has  established  for  them  a 
Game  Farm  Refuge.  There  tourists  can  visit 
them  in  safety;  they're  all  in  pens! 

TO  IDENTIFY  your  rod,  reel  and  tackle 
box  in  case  they  become  lost,  also  to  dis- 
courage theft,  apply  a  small  return-address 
label  to  each,  and  cover  them  with  a  light 


coat  of  waterproof  varnish,  recommends 
Francis  Peters  of  Beckemeyer,  111.  On  a  fish- 
ing rod,  spiral  it  around  the  butt  section 
just  above  the  handle,  after  a  fine  sanding 
of  the  existing  varnish. 

SUPER  CATFISH  BAIT  is  suggested  by 
Walter  Peplowski  of  Robinson,  111.  Cut  a 
plastic  sponge  into  small  cubes,  put  into  a 
glass  jar,  add  chicken  entrails,  dead  fish, 
limburger  cheese,  or  similar  catfish  goodies. 
Let  stand  for  several  weeks.  Better  keep 
the  jar  sealed,  or  wear  a  clothespin  on  your 
nose!  However,  treated  cubes  will  catch 
more  cats,  and  won't  come  off  the  hook. 

FOR  CAMPERS,  disposable  sleeping  bags, 
good  for  up  to  seven  nights  and  comforta- 
ble between  40  and  60  degrees.  When  you're 
finished  with  them,  just  throw  them  away 


■V. 


A  full-sized  disposable  bedroll  in  a 
small-sized  package  by  SNUG-EZE. 

when  you're  near  a  litter  can.  Price:  $3.98. 
Also  disposable  sheets  (890  and  pillow 
cases  (39().  Waterproof,  non-linting,  soft 
as  percale,  non-allergenic.  By  SNUG-EZE, 
1 101  S.  Mattis  Ave.,  Champaign,  111.  61820. 

CAMOUFLAGE  your  trout  leaders  for 
next  spring's  fishing  by  soaking  them  in 
strong  tea  or  cofi'ee,  or  indelible  blue  ink, 
suggests  Paul  Valent  of  Lansford,  Penna. 
Works  for  the  monofilament  tippet  you  use 
for  ice  fishing,  too. 

TO  COAX  a  'coon  out  of  a  tree,  writes  M. 
Carey  of  New  Castle,  Penna.,  charm  him 
with  a  harmonica.  Blow  a  few  notes  on  it, 
then  wait.  No  matter  how  well  he's  hidden, 
he'll  climb  out  in  full  view  to  take  a  look 
at  you. 

NIMROD  GUN  RACK  holds  five  guns 
horizontally,  has  a  secure  locking  device 
and  a  large  lower  utility  drawer.  Made  of 
solid  black  walnut.  Price:  $42.50.  Less  ex- 
pensive models,  including  vertical  designs, 
and  paired  brass  gun  hangers,  are  also 
available.  Catalogue  from  the  Marnhout 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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shaft,  was  towed  by  tugs  to  within  range 
but  her  shots  were  ineffectual.  Land  bat- 
teries and  gunboats  opened  fire.  Still  the 
silent  Merrimac  bore  in,  thick  black 
smoke  chuffing  from  her  stack.  At  one 
time,  100  guns  were  firing  at  her.  but  the 
rebel  seemed  oblivious  to  the  hail  of 
shot  and  shell. 

THE  Merrimac  was  now  in  easy  range 
and  the  Cumberland's  crew  saw  her 
forward  gunport  flip  up  and  the  ugly 
muzzle  of  the  Brooke  7-incher  flash 
flame.  The  shell  tore  into  the  Cumber- 
land's bulwarks.  Exploding  amidships,  it 
slaughtered  nine  Marines.  Again  the 
Brooke  rifle  boomed.  This  time  the  Cum- 
berland's forward  pivot  gun  was  knocked 
out  and  its  entire  crew  was  killed  or 
maimed.  Both  of  Gun  Captain  John 
Kirker's  arms  were  sliced  off  at  the  shoul- 
der sockets  and  as  he  was  being  carried 
below  he  begged  shipmates  to  cut  his 
throat. 

Now,  slithering  through  the  shot-and- 
shell-pocked  water,  her  forward  deck 
awash,  the  Merrimac  drove  her  four-foot 
ram  deep  into  the  Cumberland's  hull 
"like  a  knife  cutting  into  a  watermelon." 
Buchanan  immediately  signaled  for  all 


engines  to  reverse  and  the  Merrimac 
backed  off.  As  it  came  away,  the  1500- 
pound  ram  stayed  embedded  in  the 
Cumberland.  Some  water  entered  the 
hole  in  the  Merrimac's  own  prow.  The 
ram  had,  however,  opened  the  Cum- 
berland's side  "wide  enough  to  drive  in 
a  horse  and  cart."  With  survivors  leaping 
over  the  sides  she  sank  bow  first  into 
nine  fathoms  of  water. 

The  guns  of  the  other  Union  ships  re- 
doubled their  efforts.  Broadside  upon 
broadside  whanged  against  the  Merri- 
mac's sloping  citadel,  but  most  of  the 
shots  merely  ricocheted  and  made  water 
geysers  in  the  oyster  beds  a  mile  away. 
Some  shots  did  find  the  target.  Two  of 
the  Merrimac's  guns  were  shattered;  her 
boats  were  shot  away,  along  with  stanch- 
ions and  the  flagstaff.  The  Confederate 
flag  had  to  be  remounted  atop  a  board- 
ing pike.  A  shell  exploded  in  her  stack 
and  the  shattering  roar  made  the  Union 
gun  crews  cheer.  They  thought  the  Mer- 
rimac's boiler  had  blown  and  the  rebel 
was  finished.  She  was  taking  on  water 
where  her  ram  had  been  and  was  even 
now  heading  up  the  James  River,  appar- 
ently in  flight.  The  Congress'  crews  began 
to  secure  her  guns. 


What  they  could  not  know  was  that 
the  Merrimac,  except  for  the  loss  of  her 
stinger,  was  as  deadly  as  ever.  Because  of 
her  poor  maneuverability  and  speed,  she 
required  time  to  turn  around  and  she 
sought  the  safety  of  distance  to  do  so. 
Thirty  minutes  later,  the  Merrimac  came 
about  and  headed  straight  for  the  stern 
of  the  Congress,  whose  crews  were  hur- 
riedly piped  back  to  their  guns.  Admiral 
Buchanan  permitted  himself  a  moment 
to  reflect  that  his  brother  McKean  was 
paymaster  aboard  the  Congress  before 
his  gunners  zeroed  in  and  blitzed  the 
wooden  frigate,  which  replied  as  best 
she  could.  "Our  shot  had  apparently  no 
effect  upon  her,"  reported  an  officer 
aboard  the  Congress,  "but  the  result  of 
her  broadside  on  our  ship  was  simply 
terrible.  One  of  her  shells  dismounted  an 
8-inch  gun  and  either  killed  or  wounded 
everyone  of  the  gun's  crew,  while  the 
slaughter  at  the  other  guns  was  fearful." 
Among  the  fallen  was  her  captain,  Joseph 
B.  Smith. 

The  Congress  ran  up  a  white  flag. 
When  Buchanan  climbed  to  the  prome- 
nade deck  atop  the  Merrimac's  citadel 
to  oversee  removal  of  the  injured,  a  fu- 
sillade of  sniper  fire  opened  from  the 
shore.  A  minie  ball  shattered  his  thigh. 
The  command  of  the  Merrimac  now  fell 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  7<'  a  day 
with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Just  mail  this  application  with  a  check 
for  $18  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  the  rest  of  1969  (beginning  April  1).  That 
comes  to  only  $2  a  month!  Normally  no  medical  is  required.  If  your  application  is 
not  accepted,  your  $18  will  be  promptly  refunded.  (And  now,  provided  you  join  the 
plan  before  age  70,  your  coverage  can  stay  in  force  through  age  74.) 

I  


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE,  DETERMINED  BY  AGE" 

Age  Basic  Full  Unit  Total  Coverage  During  1969 

Under  30  $10,000  $11,500.00 
30-34  8,000  9,200.00 

35-44  4,500  5,175.00 

45-54  2,200  2,530.00 

55-59  1,200  1,380.00 

60-64  800  920.00 

65-69  500  575.00 

70-74  330  379.50 

*After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually  reduces. 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.  0.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 


Full  Name  

Last 

Permanent  Residence- 
Name  of  Beneficiary _ 


Birth  Date. 


First 


Middle 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Year  Post  No  


.Relationship. 


.State. 


Membership  Card  No. 

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason. 


2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 

stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 

or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


19- 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 
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BORROW  nooo 
Y  MAIL  ON 

YOUR  SIGNATURE 
ONLY 

^SS^'hONTHIY  REPAYS  MOOO 


CASH  YOU  WANT 


Write  to  World  Finance 
Co.,  620  Symes  BIdg., 
Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
Find  out  how  easy  it 
is  to  borrow  by  mail. 
If  you're  steadily  em- 
ployed, you  can  borrow 
for  any  purpose  on  your 
signature  only.  No  en- 
dorsers, no  personal  interviews,  no  agents  will 
call.  You  get  fast  service  and  everything  Is 
handled  entirely  by  mail  in  strict  confidence. 
Details  sent  in  a  plain  envelope.  Write  today; 
there's  no  obligation. 


Amount 
of  Loan 

No.  of 
Pay'ts 

Monthly 
Payments 

$  100 

30 

$  5.10 

$  350 

30 

$17.72 

$  650 

30 

$30.80 

$  850 

36 

$34.25 

$1000 

36 

$39.39 

WORLD  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  CWC  042E 
620  Symes  BIdg.,  Denver  Colo.  80202 


Nanie_ 
Addresj 


BARGAIN  FROM  LONDON 


102  BRITISH  COLONIALS 
^23  GREAT  BRITAIN  240 

Valuable  "export  parcel"  In- 
cludes Gt.  Britain  1841  Queen 
Victoria  imperforate  (3rd 
stamp  ever  issued).  Range  of 
G.  B.  issues  of  6  monarchs 
with  high  value  2/6,  5/-Queen 
Elizabeth.  PLUS  102  different 
Br.  Colonials.  World  War  I 
"Tax,"  60  yr.  old  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  many  others.  Total  125 
different  stamps,  regularly 
$1.54,  yours  for  only  240  to 
introduce  bargain  overseas 
approvals. 

Send  24(  in  unusued  U.S.  Stamps. 
(No  coins.)  Ask  tor  Lot  YC-12. 


FREE  If 

you  act 
now— 42 
stamp 
size  portraits  of 
Kings  &  Queens 
of  England  since 
William  the  Con- 
queror. 


BROADWAY  APPROVALS,  LTD.  lond"  ."IT"' England 


AMAZING 

PSORIASIS 

STORY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  "Doctored  for 
psoriasis  30  years.  Spent  much  money 
to  no  avail.  Then  used  GHP  Ointment 
and  Tablets  for  2  weeks.  Scales  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic.  In  6  weeks  skin 
completely  cleared  and  clean.  First 
time  in  30  years.  Thanks  for  your 
marvelous  products."  This  much  ab- 
breviated report  tells  of  a  user's  suc- 
cess with  a  dual  treatment  for  the 
outward  symptoms  of  psoriasis.  Full 
information  and  details  of  a  14  day 
trial  plan  from  Canam  Co.,  Dept. 
3or)D.  Rockport,,  Mass.  01966. 
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upon  Buchanan's  young  executive  of- 
ficer, Lt.  Catesby  Jones. 

Buchanan  gave  his  final  order  for  the 
Congress:  "Pour  hot  shot  into  her  and 
don't  leave  her  until  she's  afire.  They 
must  look  after  their  own  wounded, 
since  they  won't  let  us."  By  twilight,  the 
Congress  was  ablaze.  The  Merrimac 
started  after  the  grounded  Minnesota, 
but  she  was  saved  by  the  ebbing  tide. 
Lieutenant  Jones,  heeding  his  pilot's  urg- 
ing, returned  the  Merrimac  to  the  haven 
of  the  Elizabeth  River  before  it,  too, 
grounded.  Tomorrow  was  another  day. 

Secretary  Mallory  was  ecstatic  when 
news  of  the  victory  reached  Richmond. 
He  envisioned  the  Merrimac  steaming 
up  the  Potomac  and  lobbing  shells  into 
President  Lincoln's  bedroom  before  go- 
ing on  to  attack  New  York  and  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

PRESIDENT  Lincoln,  meanwhile,  called 
his  Cabinet  into  emergency  nighttime 
session.  He  was  stunned  by  the  disastrous 
news  of  the  slaughter  of  300  men  and 
the  loss  of  two  ships  by  the  ironclad 
Merrimac.  Certainly,  Gen.  George  Mc- 
Clellan's  long  planned  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign against  Richmond  could  not  start 
while  the  rebel  threat  remained.  War 
Secretary  Stanton  was  all  for  sending 
word  to  New  York  and  Boston  to  pre- 
pare to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Merrimac.  What  answer  could  they  pos- 
sibly provide?  The  Monitor,  they  de- 
cided, would  have  to  bypass  Newport 
News  and  sail  to  Washington  to  protect 
the  Capital.  Appropriate  orders  were 
drawn. 


At  9  o'clock  that  night,  the  Monitor 
chugged  into  Hampton  Roads.  Her  ar- 
rival stirred  little  interest.  The  thousands 
of  people  lining  the  hills  to  watch  the 
Congress  burn  barely  noticed  her. 
Among  them  was  McKean  Buchanan, 
who,  unlike  his  brother  commanding  the 
Merrimac,  had  escaped  from  the  Con- 
gress unwounded. 

Lieutenant  Worden  and  his  crew 
aboard  the  Monitor  were  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  tragic  news  that  greeted 
them  in  the  Roads.  The  voyage  south 
had  been  hell  and  the  Monitor  had  come 
close  to  sinking  in  the  foul  weather. 
Water  had  poured  in  onto  her  fires  and 
many  of  her  crew  had  collapsed  from 
the  coal  gas.  The  others  had  pumped 
and  bailed  and  had  gone  sleepless  for  48 
hours.  Seasick,  they  had  eaten  little. 

Reviewing  the  situation  that  evening, 
the  naval  command  in  Newport  News 
agreed  to  put  aside  the  orders  deploying 
the  Monitor  to  Washington.  She  would, 
instead,  stand  by  the  Minnesota  and  keep 
the  Merrimac  away  if  she  could. 

The  somber  mood  on  the  Union  side 
was  further  darkened  early  in  the  mor- 
ning when  flames  finally  reached  the 
Congress'  powder  magazines.  The  jolt- 
ing explosion  ripped  the  frigate  in  half. 

Dawn  of  Sunday,  March  9,  1862, 
promised  another  clear,  cloudless  day. 
Off  toward  Newport  News  the  hulk  of 
the  Congress  still  smoldered  and  the 
calm  waters  of  Hampton  Roads  were 
peppered  with  flotsam  and  gory  remind- 
ers of  the  preceding  day's  battle. 

Shortly  after  8  o'clock,  the  Merrimac, 
with  the  hole  in  her  prow  plugged  and 


"When  you  get  through  writing  that  hold-up  note,  I'd  like  to  have  my  pen  back  , 
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"Eat  it!  Instant  synthetic  gravy  over  in- 
stant imitation  masfied  potatoes  are  good 
for  you  ...  I  tliink." 
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her  smokestack  patched,  once  again 
came  lumbering  into  Hampton  Roads. 
The  grotesque  floating  barn  with  her 
stack  puffing  thick  black  smoke  headed 
for  the  still-grounded  Minnesota.  And 
now  the  outlandish  Union  cheesebox  on 
a  raft  churned  out  to  intercept  the  rebel, 
while  thousands  of  Virginians  brought 
picnic  lunches  and  camp  stools  and  gath- 
ered along  the  hilltops  to  watch  the  naval 
battle  of  the  century. 

HISTORIANS  DIFFER  on  the  cxact  se- 
quence of  events  between  9  a.m. 
and  noon  that  day,  and  the  subsequent 
recollections  of  various  crewmen  of  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  were  written  long 
after  the  battle.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Merrimac  opened  with  a  1 50-pound,  1 0- 
inch  shell  fired  at  the  Minnesota.  It  fell 
short.  For  the  time,  the  Minnesota  was 
spared  further  bombardment  as  the 
Monitor  moved  in. 

In  her  turret,  Samuel  Dana  Greene, 
the  executive  officer,  had  the  sensation 
of  being  encased  in  a  big  black  drum. 
What  light  there  was  came  from  the  iron 
grating  across  the  top  of  the  turret.  It 
cast  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  shadows 
over  him  and  his  gun  crew,  which  was 
standing  ready  by  the  side-by-side  pair 
of  11 -inch  Dahlgrens. 

Minutes  passed  before  Worden  gave 
the  command:  "Commence  firing!" 

The  gun  crew  opened  the  heavy  port- 
stopper  and  Greene  got  his  first  sight  of 
the  Merrimac.  It  was  only  50  yards  dead 
ahead.  An  easy  shot.  Greene  yanked  the 
lockstring  and  the  Dahlgren  boomed  a 
direct  hit  which  ricocheted  off  the  slop- 
ing citadel.  The  portstopper  slammed 
shut  md  the  other  one  was  tugged  open. 


The  second  shot  also  clanged  harmlessly 
off  the  rebel. 

Peering  through  the  pilothouse  slit, 
Worden  cursed  the  negligible  effect  and 
swore  at  the  Navy  Department's  in- 
sistence upon  15-pound  charges,  rather 
than  the  30-pounders  which  certainly 
would  have  poked  holes  in  the  rebel.  The 
overly-cautious  Admiral  John  Dahlgren 
had  thought  the  Monitor's  untried  guns 
might  explode  with  the  heavier  powder 
charge,  a  groundless  fear  it  was  later 
found. 

The  Merrimac  answered  with  a  150- 
pound  shell.  Its  bullet-nose  scooped  a 
perfect  mold,  four-inches  deep,  in  the 
turret  before  exploding.  Acting  Master 
L.N.  Stodder  was  bracing  his  knee 
against  the  wall  of  the  turret  as  he  op- 
erated the  steam  engine  that  turned  it. 
He  was  knocked  unconscious  by  the 
impact.  But  the  turret  had  withstood  the 
hit  and  the  rotating  mechanism  was  not 
damaged. 

As  the  Monitor  came  around  to  the 
stern  of  the  Merrimac,  Worden  ordered 
Greene  to  aim  for  the  rebel's  exposed 
propeller  and  rudder.  Steam  hissed  and 
the  turret  rotated.  The  portstopper  was 
opened  and  Greene  got  off  a  shot  that 
slammed  to  one  side  rf  the  turret.  Two 
feet  in  the  other  direction  and  the  Merri- 
mac would  have  been  helpless.  Greene 


would  not  get  a  betier  cnance,  and  he 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  his  inaccu- 
rate fire.  Cooped  up  in  the  rotating  tur- 
ret, he  soon  became  disoriented  and 
could  not  know  his  aft  from  his  forward, 
his  port  from  his  starboard.  White  chalk 
marks  made  on  the  deck  below  the  turret 
to  indicate  these  directions  were  oblit- 
erated early  in  the  battle  by  the  gunners" 
feet. 

"When  a  gun  was  ready  for  firing." 
Greene  later  explained,  "the  turret 
would  be  started  on  its  revolving  journey 
in  search  of  the  target,  and  when  found 
it  was  taken  'on  the  fly'  because  the  tur- 
ret could  not  accurately  be  controlled.'" 

In  addition  to  the  slow-to-start,  slow- 
to-stop  turret,  other  problems  soon  arose. 
The  clumsy,  hard-to-open  portstoppers. 
and  the  time  consumed  in  passing  along 
the  heavy  shot  up  into  the  turret,  pre- 
vented the  Monitor  from  getting  off 
shots  oftener  than  one  every  seven  min- 
utes. The  Merrimac,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  getting  off  two  or  more  to  every  one 
of  the  Monitor's. 

The  problems  worsened  when  the  con- 
cussion from  one  of  the  Merrimac' s  shots 
smashed  the  speaking  tube.  The  pay- 
master and  the  captain's  clerk  were  then 
positioned  along  the  passageway  and  re- 
layed Worden's  commands.  But  the  tur- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


ANATONE 

Instantly  Controls  Stomach! 
Immediately  Relieves  Backache! 

Feel  and  look  years  younger.  Slim  inches  off  your 
waist.  Give  firm  support  to  aching  back  muscles; 
control  sagging  stomach  muscles.  Scientifically 
designed.  Made  of  finest  elasticized  fabrics  with 
flexible  stays  to  prevent  wrinkling,  rolling,  ride-up. 
No  binding  crotch  piece.  Comfortable,  adjustable. 
Worn  by  over  V2  million  men  and  women. 

DOCTORS  APPROVE  ANATONE 
TO  RELIEVE  BACKACHE 


$5 


98 


2  for 


10-DAY 

MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Men's  style 
-#949 
waist  size 
26"  thru  52" 

Women's  Style  #950 
V  with 
"  4jt '     4  Longlife 

■  ^  Garters. 
Adjustable 
Side-hook 
Openings. 
Sizes  26" 
thru  42" 


Wear  the  Anatone  for  10  days. 
You  must  agree  nagging  pains  In 
your  back  have  disa'ppeared,  you 
look  and  feel  like  your  young  self 
again  or  return  the  Anatone  belt 
for  full  refund  of  purchase  price. 


©  MAGIC  MOLD  INC.  | 


FREE  CATALOGUE 
WITH  ORDER 


MAGIC  MOLD  INC. 
10  TAYLOR  ST.,  FREEPORT 
L.I.,  N.Y.  11520  DEPT.  AL-1 


My  waist  is  Inches.  Hips  Inches. 

Name   

Address    'L'fL'i?  H 

C.O.D.  □ 


City  Stale 


Zip 


MEN  2  for  Jll.50  □  WOMEN  2  lor  $11.50  □ 
#S49    1  for  $  S.9«  n  #950       1  for  $  5.91  O 

SAVE  money.  Enclosed  payment  and  we  pay  postage. 
Same  guarantee. 
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Plus  $1.00  Shippine 

10  DAY  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE 

SEND  ONLY  $3.00 


Pay  $14.88  plus  post- 
age and  C.O.D.  when 
delivered,  or  send 
$18.88  for  postpaid  ship 
ment  to 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE! 


Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins, 
war  relics  with  new  sensitive 
detector.  Worlts  for  days  on  a 
common  60(  9-V  battery.  Fully 
transistorized.  1969  model.  Ideal 
for  beach  combing,  treasure 
and  coin  hunting,  prospecting 
for  gold.  So  sensitive  it  will 
detect  a  single  coin  or  gold 
nugget.  NOT  A  KIT.  Com- 
plete, ready  to  operate. 
Nothing  else  to  buy. 
Gives  loud,  clear  signal, 
when  metal  Is  detected. 
Sensitive  earphone 
included  for  treasure 
hunting  In  secrecy. 
Weighs  2  pounds. 


TREASURE  ENTERPRISES 

Ospl.  K-57.BOI  10947,  Houston,  Tens  77018 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  160-175 
aweek,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing rubber  a  tamps  for  offices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects — ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
...jntty.  Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 

famish  everything  and  Kelp  finance  you,  at 
less  than  banic  rates.  Write  for  free  facts. 
No  salesman  will  call. 

1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  R-8-CS,    Ctilcajo  6042< 


Rubber  Stamp  DIv, 


LAW 


FREE 
BOOK 


MAN 


Write  today  for  a  FREE  copy  of  Illustrated  law  book, 
"THE  LAW-TRAINED  MAN,"  which  shows  how  to  earn 
the  professional  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  degree  through 
home  study  of  the  famous  Blackstone  Law  Course:  Books 
and  lessons  provided.  Moderate  cost;  easy  terms.  Write  now. 

Blackstone  School  of  Law.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Founded  1890     Dept  93     Chicago  1,  Illinois 

IMlMIMTIilU 

FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  Mcpherson,  inc 

BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


I       DISPLAYS  FOR 
*  ORGANIZATIONS- 


TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt  shipment.  AsIc  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  A9A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  50501 


Irain  ror 
Your  Own 
PRESIIGE 
TAX 


Men,  women  of  all  ages  earn  top 
fees.  Part-full  time  home-office 
business.  No  investment!  No 
bool<keeping  or  accounting 
needed.  Earn  f10-$15  hourly 
doing  tax  returns.  Year  'round 
payroll  tax  service  pays  $10-$50 
monthly  per  client.  We  train 
you,  help  you  start  quicldy.  FREE 
booklet.  No  salesman  will  call. 

Training  School,  Mousey,  hbb  N.V.  10952 

Member  NHSC,  Vet.  Approved. 


THE  FANTASTIC  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  MONITOR  AND  THE  MERRIMAC 

 (Continued  from  page  53)  


ret  had  to  be  turned  until  its  bottom 
opening  lined  up  with  that  in  the  deck 
before  Greene  could  find  out  what  the 
captain  had  in  mind. 

Nor  did  the  Monitor  have  any  monop- 
oly on  the  tactical  and  design  blunders. 
The  Mern'mac  carried  only  shell  and 
grape  shot,  sufficient  to  tear  into  wooden 
hulls  but  ineffective  against  the  Moni- 
tor's iron  body.  The  bobbing  turret  of 
the  Monitor  offered  only  a  9-by-20-foot 
target — and  many  of  the  Merrimac's 
shots  missed.  Too,  the  Merrimac's  shell- 
shattered  smokestack  was  so  shot  up  that 
"a  flock  of  pigeons  could  have  flown 
through  it."  The  sieve-like  stack  was 
making  it  difficult  to  keep  a  draught  in 
the  furnaces.  The  below-deck  areas  were 


roaring  fires,  escaping  steam,  and  the 
loud  and  labored  pulsations  of  the  en- 
gines, together  with  the  roar  of  battle 
above  and  the  thud  and  vibration  of  the 
huge  masses  of  iron  which  were  hurled 
against  us  produced  a  scene  and  sound 
to  be  compared  only  with  the  poet's 
picture  of  the  lower  regions."  Concus- 
sions from  the  Monitor's  blasts  brought 
blood  streaming  from  the  noses  and  ears 
of  the  rebel's  crew. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  the  Merri- 
mac  and  the  Monitor  steamed  in  oppo- 
site circles.  The  Monitor  got  off  its  shots 
when  the  circles  impinged.  The  Merri- 
mac  thundered  with  broadside  after 
meaningless  broadside.  Wrote  the  Min- 
nesota's captain.  G.  J.  Van  Brunt:  "Gun 


OJ,  BROWN 

Marriage 

COUNSELOR 


"When  is  the  last  time  you  swept  her  up  in  your  arms  and  called  her  beautiful?" 
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filling  with  smoke  and  coal  gas,  making 
the  engineers  and  gunners  groggy. 

"On  our  gun  deck  was  bustle,  smoke, 
grimy  figures  and  stern  commands," 
Chief  Engineer  Ashton  Ramsay  of  the 
Merrimac  later  recalled,  "while  down  in 
the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  the  sixteen 
furnaces  were  belching  out  fire  and 
smoke.  .  .  .  The  noise  of  the  cracking. 


BOX  1178  ENGLEWOOD,  COLORADO  80110 


"Bingo  King" 
Dept.  502,  Box  1178 
Englewood,  Colorado  80110 

Please  rush  FREE  Sample  Card  and  information  on 
how  BINGO  can  raise  money  tor  our  Organization. 

Your  Name:  


City:  Slate: 

Name  of  Organization:  .  ... 


;  fter  gun  was  fired  by  the  Monitor,  which 
was  returned  with  whole  broadsides,  with 
no  more  effect  (on  either)  than  so  many 
pebblestones  thrown  by  a  child." 

SUDDENLY,  THE  Merriniac  scraped  bot- 
tom and  came  to  a  dead  stop. 
Aground,  her  rudder  and  propeller 
offered  a  stationary  target.  Jones  called 
for  full  steam  to  get  her  off.  Chief  Engi- 
neer Ramsay  fastened  down  the  safety 
valves  while  the  engineroom  crew  stuffed 
the  furnaces  with  oily  rags,  wood  chips, 
anything  that  would  burn  faster  than 
coal.  Smoke  gushed  from  her  stack  and 
filled  the  engineroom.  Her  propeller 
churned  the  water  to  a  muddy  mush  as 
the  Monitor  and  the  Minnesota  and  their 
consorts  whaled  away  for  20  minutes 
without  crippling  that  vital  area.  Finally, 
the  Merrimac  freed  herself. 

If  the  rebel  shells  could  not  harm  the 
Monitor,  then  perhaps  the  Merrimac 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Lady  Plugs  In  Zoysia  Grass 
Saves  Time  Work  And  Money 

MAKE  THIS  YOUR  YEAR  TO  START 
YOUR  CRABGRASS  PROOF  LAWN 


Amazoy  is  the  Trade  Mark 
Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Of- 
fice for  our  Meyer  Z-52 
Zoysia  Grass. 


By  Mike  Sertkiw 
Agronomist 

Every  year  I  watch 
people  pour  time 
and  money  into 
lawns  that  fail  them 
just  when  they  want 
their  lawns  the  most. 

I  see  them  reseed, 
feed,  water,  weed  and 
mow,  mow,  mow! 
When  it  turns  to  hay 
in  midsummer,  I  feel 
like  calling  out,  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  when 
are  you  going  to  stop 
throwing  money 
away  and  switch  to 
Zoysia  Grass." 

In  comparison,  I'm 
always  happy  to  get  letters  from  people 
who  have  plugged  in  my  Zoysia  Grass,  be- 
cause they  write  to  tell  me  how  beautiful 
their  lawns  are  even  in  mid-summer  heat 
and  drought. 

IT'S  AS  HARDY  AS  BEAUTIFUL 

A  typical  Zoysia  owner,  Mrs.  Harry  Wins- 
lowe  in  the  heart  of  wintry  New  England, 
tells  how  she  got  rid  of  weeds  with  Zoysia: 
"We  had  a  lawn  that  was  a  disgrace.  My 
husband  used  weed  killer  for  every  known 
weed — but  next  season  new  weeds  sprang 
up.  We  dug  the  lawn  up  twice  and  re-seeded 
before  we  learned  about  Zoysia.  It  does 
everything  you  say  .  .  .  how  pleased  we  are 
with  our  Zoysia  lawn." 

And  from  Iowa  came  word  that  the  Men's 
Garden  Club  of  Des  Moines  picked  a  Zoysia 
lawn  as  the  "top  lawn — nearly  perfect"  in 
the  area.  Yet  this  lawn  had  been  watered 
only  once  all  summer  up  to  August! 

These  represent  but  2  of  thousands  of 
happy  Zoysia  owners.  Their  experiences 
show  that  you,  too,  can  have  a  lawn  that 
stays  green  and  beautiful  thru  blistering 
heat,  water  bans — even  drought! 


CUTS  YOUR  WORK, 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Your  deep-rooted,  established 
Amazoy  lawn  saves  you  time  and 
money  in  many  ways.  It  never  needs 
replacement  .  .  .  ends  re-seeding  for- 
ever. Fertilizing  and  watering  (water 
costs  money,  too)  are  rarely  if  ever 
needed.  It  ends  the  need  for  crab- 
grass  killers  permanently.  It  cuts 
pushing  a  noisy  mower  in  the  blister- 
ing sun  by  %. 

WEAR  RESISTANT 

When  America's  largest  University 
tested  13  leading  grasses  for  wear  re- 
sistence,  such  as  foot  scuffling,  the 
Zoysia  (matrella  and  japonica  Meyer 
Z-52)  led  all  others. 

Your  Amazoy  lawn  takes  such 
wear  as  cookouts,  lawn  parties,  lawn 
furniture,  etc.  Grows  so  thick  you 
could  play  football  on  it  and  not  get 
your  feet  muddy.  Even  if  children 
play  on  it,  they  won't  hurt  it  —  or 
themselves. 

CHOKES  OUT  CRABGRASS 

Thick,  rich,  luxurious  Amazoy 
grows  into  a  carpet  of  grass  that 
chokes  out  crabgrass  and  weeds  all 
summer  long!  It  will  NOT  winter 
kill.  Goes  off  its  green  color  after 
killing  frost,  regains  fresh  new  beauty 
every  Spring  —  a  true  perennial! 

NO  SOD,  NO  SEED 

There's  no  seed  that  produces  winter-hardy 
Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia.  Grass  and  sod  of  ordinary 
grass  carries  with  it  the  same  problems  as 
seed  —  like  weeds,  diseases,  frequent  mowing, 
burning  out,  etc.  That's  why  Amazoy  comes 
in  pre-cut  plugs  .  .  .  your  assurance  of  lawn 
success. 

PERFECT  FOR  SLOPES 

If  slopes  are  a  problem,  just  plug  in 
Amazoy.  When  established  it  will  end 
erosion  —  also  plug  it  into  hard-to- 
cover  spots,  in  play-worn  areas,  etc. 


PLUG  AMAZOY  INTO  OLD 
LAWN,  NEW  GROUND  OR 
NURSERY  AREA 

Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into  holes 
in  ground  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle. 
Plant  1  foot  apart,  checkerboard 
style.  Every  plug  3  sq.  inches. 

When  planted  in  existing  lawn 
areas  plugs  will  spread  to  drive 
out  old,  unwanted  growth,  including 
weeds.  Easy  planting  instructions 
with  order. 

NO  NEED  TO  RIP  OUT 
PRESENT  GRASS 

Noiv's  the  time  to  order  your  Zoy- 
sia plugs  —  to  get  started  on  a  lawn 
that  will  choke  out  crabgrass  and 
weeds  all  summer  long  and  year  after 
year. 

Plug  it  into  an  entire  lawn  or  lim- 
ited "problem  areas."  Plug  it  into 
poor  soil,  "builder's  soil,"  clay  or 
sandy  soils  —  even  salty,  beach  areas, 
and  I  guarantee  it  to  grow! 

Every  Plug 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW 

In  your  Area  •  In  your  Soil 

•  WON'T  WINTER  KILL— has  sur- 
vived temperatures  30°  below  zero! 

•  WON'T  HEAT  KILL^when  other 
grasses  burn  out,  Amazoy  remains 
green  and  lovely! 

Every  plug  must  grow  within  45  days 
or  we  replace  it  free.  Since  we're 
hardly  in  business  for  the  fun  of  it, 
you  know  we  have  to  be  sure  of  our 
product. 

Consider  the  time  and  money  you 
invest  in  your  lawn  and  it  doesn't 
pay  to  struggle  with  grass  that 
burns  out  just  when  you  want  it 
most.  Order  Amazoy  now  and  let  it 
spread  into  thriUingly  beautiful  turf! 


WORK  LESS  •  WORRY  LESS  •  SPE/VD  LESS  j 

•  Easy  To  Plant,  Easy     •  Perfect  For  Problem  Areas  j 
To  Care  For                  •  Chokes  Out  Crabgrass  j 

And  Your  Established  Amazoy  Lawn —  | 

•  Reduces  Motvinf^  %       •  Won't  Winter  Kill  i 

•  Resists  Blight,  Insect,    •  Stays  Green  Through  Droughts  , 
Diseases                          •  Laughs  At  Water  Bans  | 

No  Need  To  Rip  Out  Your  Present  Grass  j 

Plug  In  Amazoy  I 
STEP-ON 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


To:  Mr.  Mike  Senkiw,  Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries, 
6414  Relsterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215 


TO  ORDER  NOW 

Dept.  317 


FREE 


PLUGGER 

(Patented) 
Our  Own  Exclusive  Design 

This  full  size  step-on  plugger 
(patented)  is  rugged,  yet  so 
light,  a  woman  can  handle  it 
easily.  A  growth  producing  2- 
way  plugger  that  cuts  away 
competing  growth  at  same  time 
it  digs  hole  for  the  plugs.  Saves 
bending,  time,  work.  $4.95  sepa- 
rately, also  available  free  in 
special  combination  with  order 
of  grass  (600  plugs  or  more). 


Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into 
holes  in  ground  like  a  cork 
in  a  bottle.  (Plant  1  foot 
apart,  checkerboard  style.) 
Easy  planting  instructions 
with  eaich  order. 


Dear  Mr.  Senkiw;  Please 
checked  below. 

send  me  the 

quantity  0I 

guaranteed 

Amazoy  as 

n  Full  Size 
Plugger  

$ 

□  100 

Plugs  

$  995 

□  100  Plugs 
&  Plugger  

$  995 

□  200 

Plugs  

$1120 

n  200  Plugs 

&  Plugger  

513" 

□  300  Plugs 
&  Plugger  

$17" 

□  600  Plugs 
&  Plugger  

$2795 

□  1100  Plugs 
&  Plugger  

$3995 

Enclose  $  Check.. 


.M.O.. 


NAME 


I 


ADDRESS 


Order  now  for  earliest  delivery  at  I 
proper  planting  time  in  your  area  ■ 
and  fullest  growing  season.  Orders  I 
are  shipped  collect,  same  day  as  | 
taken  from  the  soil,  via  most  eco-  ■ 
nomical  means,  I. 


CITY 
AND 

STATE  ZIP 
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Nim  Noii  niav  eot  the  niimcv  vim  ni-<'(l  .  .  . 
KAS  1  •  Hniiou  SlIXl  lo  S1.500«.lh  n  M<.no\ 
HvM.uI  S,  ,  r,  I  l.o.ul  '  from  Al.sc.ll.li- 
|>ri\,i.  \  N..,o  si^iuis  ii.v.l.-.l  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANT  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  use  your  own  siKnatiire.  i'ay  vip  old 
bills  and  hft\e  cash  left  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Special:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost*.  Whatever  vou 
need  money  for  .  .  .  get  it  FAST  .  .  .  and  in 
urivai-v  bv  Mail  from  Dial.  Write  tocbu'. 
No  (Jl.liKiilion. 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  C-092 
41 0_KilpatrickJld£^  Omaha,  Nebr.  68107 

FdIAL  finance  CO.,  Dept.  0-092 
1 410  Kllpatrick  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 68102 

I  Please  rush  FKKK  Loan  Order  Blank. 


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 


Cish  30  Monthly 
You  G«t  PlymentJ 


$104.65 
J93.02 
623.06 


$5.00 
14.00 
29.00 


Cash  36  Monthly 
You  Got  Payments 

$927.78l$37.00 
1550.15159.00 


I 


..Zip  Code. 


I  Address  

I  City  Stafe_ 

j  Aiuomit  you  want  in  borroir  :f  J 

$50,  $250,  $500  or  More 

Light  bulbs  are  easy  to  sell  because  they  are 
needed  in  every  home.  Revere  bulbs  have  an 
extra  selling  feature.  They  are  guaranteed  in 
writing  to  last  for  3  years.  Conventional  bulbs 
carry  no  guarantee  and  have  a  life  expectancy 
of  only  '3  the  life  of  a  Revere  bulb. 
Guaranteed  Profit  of  40°o.  No  investment  re- 
quired. Unsold  bulbs  can  be  returned  for  credit. 
Write  for  a  free  brochure  on  how  to  make 
money  selling  Revere  Light  Bulbs. 

1  MAIL     TODAY  , 


I  Revere  Company 
911  Columbia  St. 


Dept.  AL39 
Scranton,  Pa.  18509 


Nome  

Club  

Sireel  &  No 
City  


-Stole- 


-Zip- 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 

BiGMONEY  SHOE  BUSINESS! 


Run  your  own  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business /ro/nAo/n«  in  spare  or  full 
time.  We  give  you— f/fff— com- 
plete Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  tZn.OO  EXTRA  each  month 
for  j'utt  2  easy  ordert  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 
and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  4  to  16— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Your  own  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today. . .  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  h  257,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  wis. 

HEAVY  DUTY  WELDER 


Does  work  of  $85.00  welder 
yet  costs  only  |QQ5 

POST  PAID  JiU*'^ 

Fits  ordinary  110V  outlet 
3  welding  heats 

Well),  braze,  solder  or  cut  most  anything  made  of  metal.  No  experi- 
ence needed.  Follow  simple  instructions.  Uses  standard  Vs"  rods 
to  weld  iron,  steel,  brass,  bronze,  aluminum,  other  metals.  3  welding 
heats  ...  not  just  one  as  with  other  low  priced  models.  New  HEAVY 
DUTY  circuit  gives  higher  heat  4  times  the  heat  needed  to 
melt  toughest  iron.  More  welding  power  than  ever  before.  Comes 
complete  with  welder's  mask,  $2.00  pack  of  rods,  flux,  carbons, 
automatic  arc  striker,  etc.  NOTHING  ELSE  TO  BUY.  Approved  for 
homes,  garages,  shops,  factories.  10  da/  MONEY  BACK  trial.  Guaran- 
teed against  burnouts.  Send  $2.00  and  pay  |16.95  plus  small  C.O.D. 
when  deliverel  or  send  $18.95  cash,  ck,,  M.O.  for  postpaid  shipment. 
WEL-DEX  MFG.  CO.,Dept.  w-s7,  Boiii0776,  Hogston, Teus  77018 


LEARN 


MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  vital 
meat  business.  Dig  pay,  run  time  Jobs— 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OP 
YOUR  OWN!  Time  payment  plan  avail, 
able.  Diploma  given.  Job  help.  Thou- 
sands of  successful  graduates.  OUR  45th 
YEARI  Send  uovj  tor  big  new  Illustrated 
rREE  catalog.   .Vo  obligation.   G  I.  Approved. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  IVIEAT  CUTTINa 
riept.  A.  IP,.  Toledo.  Ohio  43i;0.1 


THE  FANTASTIC  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  MONITOR  AND  THE  MERRIMAC 

 (Continued  from  page  54)  


could  ram  her  to  the  bottom,  a  tactic 
which  could  cost  the  Merriinac  too.  Sig- 
naling for  a  full  head  of  steam,  Jones 
sent  the  Meniinac  at  the  Monitor.  But 
the  cumbersome  rebel  only  succeeded 
in  getting  close  enough  to  nudge  the 
Monitor  and  put  a  small  dent  in  her 
side. 

The  20-minute  volley  against  the 
grounded  Merriinac  had  depleted  the 
Monitor'.',  ammunition.  Greene  got  off 
one  last  shot,  which  merely  zinged  off  the 
Merriinac's  iron.  Then  he  headed  back 
to  port  to  reload.  Assuming  that  the 
Monitor  had  tasted  enough,  Jones  lost 
no  time.  He  ordered  the  Mcrriniac\s 
helm  put  over  and  she  pulled  across  the 
placid  water  toward  the  Minnesota.  Her 
first  shell  gouged  a  gaping  hole  in  the 
frigate  and  wiped  out  four  staterooms. 
Jones  bored  in  for  the  kill. 

The  Minne.sota  trained  every  one  of 
her  47  guns  on  the  rebel  and  let  loose 
with  a  broadside  blizzard  of  shot  and 
shell  which  merely  bounced  off  the  Mer- 
riinac. More  than  any  other  incident  of 
this  day's  battle,  these  few  minutes  were 
to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  last  hurrah 
for  the  age  of  wooden  warships. 

To  Jones'  surprise,  the  Monitor  sud- 
denly reappeared.  Again  the  ironclads 
closed  and  again  the  Merriinac's  shot 
glanced  harmlessly  off  the  turret  while 
the  Monitor's  did  only  minor  damage  to 
the  rebel's  plates.  Jones  tried  a  new  tac- 
tic. If  the  enemy's  turret  was  impene- 
trable, perhaps  he  could  knock  out  the 


Monitor  by  concentrating  his  fire  on  her 
pilothouse. 

At  I  1  :30  a.m.,  as  the  Monitor  came 
around  the  Merriinac's  stern,  the  Merri- 
inac's Brooke  rille  fired. 

EXECUTIVE  OFi-iciiR  Greene's  first 
inkling  that  something  was  wrong 
came  when,  within  the  turret,  he  heard 
the  Monitor's  engines  throbbing  strong 
and  felt  her  surge  forward.  Then  he  heard 
yells  coming  from  below.  He  was  being 
called  to  the  pilothouse  by  Captain  Wor- 
den's  men  there.  Greene  was  horrified 
at  what  he  saw  when  he  got  there.  Blood 
was  gushing  "from  every  pore  in  Wor- 
den's  face."  The  shot  had  struck  the 
front  of  the  wheelhouse  as  Worden 
peered  through  the  slit,  which  had  been 
widened  against  Ericsson's  protests. 
Shards  of  iron  and  bits  of  powder  had 
peppered  and  blinded  Worden.  He  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  concussion,  as 
was  the  helmsman  who.  in  his  daze,  had 
permitted  the  Monitor  to  bolt  upstream. 
Although  Worden  ultimately  recovered, 
one  entire  side  of  his  face  was  forever 
powder-blackened. 

Seeing  the  Monitor  aimlessly  churn- 
ing away  from  the  fight,  Jones  once 
more  assumed  that  the  Union  ironclad 
vi  as  vanquished  and  he  turned  the  Mer- 
riinac back  toward  the  Minnesota. 

Jones  was  eager  to  continue  to  fight, 
but,  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  Merri- 
inac's pilot  now  advised  him  that  the 
tide  was  ebbing  and  there  was  danger  of 


"Did  you  know  I  married  a  comedian,  Grace?" 
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being  grounded  again.  The  Merrimac, 
Jones  noted,  was  also  low  on  ammuni- 
tion. He  ordered  the  ship  returned  to 
Norfolk. 

Worden,  meanwhile,  relinquished 
command  of  the  Monitor  to  the  22-year- 
old  Greene,  who  brought  her  around 
once  more  to  do  battle.  Greene  was  as- 
tonished to  see  that  the  Merrimac  was 
heading  for  Norfolk.  He  was  tempted 
to  pursue  her,  but  the  Monitor's  orders 
were  to  protect  the  Minnesota,  and  that 
did  not  mean  chasing  the  Merrimac  into 
Norfolk. 

The  battle  was  over,  a  draw.  But  in 
those  brief  hours,  the  navies  of  the  world 
were  made  obsolete. 

Each  side  claimed  victory,  and  his- 
torians today  argue  the  outcome.  The 
muf-derous  Merrimac  sank  two  Union 
w  rships  and  damaged  another.  Their 
crews  were  decimated.  And  McClellan's 
plan  to  take  Richmond  by  advancing  up 
the  York  Peninsula  was  hampered  by 
the  presence  of  the  Merrimac.  But  the 
Monitor  had  checked  her.  If  her  sting 
was  not  completely  removed,  she  did  no 
further  major  harm.  The  Northern  block- 
ade was  still  as  effective  as  ever,  and 
the  North  had  the  time  and  the  poten- 
tial to  build  a  fleet  of  ironclads.  The 
South  had  neither. 

The  Merrimac  and  (he  Monitor 
sparred  several  times  during  the  next 
weeks,  but  neither  side  was  willing  to 
risk  the  loss  of  its  lone  ironclad  in  a 
rematch  by  venturing  into  the  other's 
domain.  For  a  while  the  Merrimac  stood 
guard  over  the  James  River  and  the 
Monitor  over  Chesapeake  Bay.  but  both 
ships  had  little  time  left. 

AFTER  NoRForK  was  evacuated  on 
May  8.  1862,  the  Merrimac,  un- 
able to  escape  up  the  James,  was  burned 
to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  Union 
hands.  The  Monitor  saw  some  action 
later,  none  of  it  particularly  notable. 
Then,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  1  862,  while 
being  towed  to  Charleston,  S.C..  to  sup- 
port the  fleet,  she  was  caught  in  a  gale. 
Heavy  seas  swamped  her  and  she  went 
down  off  Cape  Hatteras  with  16  of  her 
crew. 

The  naval  warships  that  were  built 
after  the  encounter  of  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac  all  bore  the  mark  of  this 
famous  battle,  which  tolled  the  eclipse  of 
wooden  ships  from  the  world's  great 
navies. 

John  Ericsson  lived  to  be  85.  In  1926, 
in  recognition  of  his  work  on  the  Mon- 
itor, and  on  naval  guns,  torpedoes  and 
submarines,  he  became  one  of  the  earli- 
est foreign  private  citizens  to  be  honored 
on  a  U.S.  postage  stamp.  Shortly  after 
his  death  in  1889,  his  remains  were  car- 
ried to  Sweden  for  burial  in  his  native 
land.  The  U.S.S.  Baltimore,  an  all  steel 
warship,  took  him  home  for  his  final 
rest.  THE  END 


PICK  STRAWBERRIES  IN  90  DAYS 
SKYSCRAPER® 

CLIMBING 

STRAWBERRIES 


EVERBEARING  PRODUCE  ALL  SUMMER  UNTIL  FROST 


A  $100 

*T  FOR  Xi 


•  LARGE  JUICY  BERRIES! 
•  PRODUCES  BERRIES  FROM  BOTTOM  TO  TOP 
•  BEARS  FRUIT  FIRST  YEAR! 

•  EVER-BEARING  PERENNIALS  GROW  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR! 

•  CAN  BE  TRAINED  ON  ANY  TRELLIS,  FENCE  OR  POLE! 

•  EASY  TO  GROW -SIMPLE  TO  PLANT! 

It's  true!  A  beautiful  climbing  strawberry.  A  straw- 
berry plant  that  produces  delicious,  honey-sweet  red 
strawberries  the  whole  way  up!  Read  these  facts  and 
learn  how  you  can  grow  these  beautiful  ornamental 
plants  that  produces  berries  that  you  can  pick  from 
the  vine. 

Imagme  the  curiosity,  the  envy  of  your  neighbors 
as  they  watch  you  grow  strawberries  on  a 
pole,  trellis  or  fence.  Imagine  the  interest 
and  excitement  as  they  watch  this  richly  foli- 
aged  plant  reaching  vigorously  upward.  Im- 
agine your  own  delight  as  you  watch  enticing 
bright  red  strawberries  appear.  Just  picture 
yourself  leisurely  walking  through  your  gar- 
den picking  real,  red  strawberries  from  your 
own  exotic  climbing  strawberry  plants  .  .  . 
picking  delightful  tasting  strawberries  right 
of!  the  vine  .  .  .  without  having  to  wash  off 
the  dirt  .  .  .  and  popping  them  into  your 
mouth  to  enjoy  their  vine-fresh  flavor! 


CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES 
ARE  PERENNIALS 

Ever-Bearing  —  Produce  All  Summer 
Until  Frost 

You  don't  have  to  buy  and  plant  these 
Climbing  Strawberries  every  year!  Because 
they  are  hardy  perennials,  they'll  grow  year 
after  year.  And  each  spring  they'll  produce 
even  more  lustily,  increasing  in  length 
quickly  and  forming  5  to  6  rosettes  at  inter- 
vals. These  rosettes  produce  clusters  of 
flowers  from  which  the  berries  fruit  pro- 
fusely this  year.  In  turn,  the  rosettes  produce 
more  runners  which  bear  more  flowers  and 
fruit.  A  prolific,  splendid  plant  to  enjoy  for 
years  and  years.  It  is  truly  everbearing. 

EASY  TO  GROW 

These  plants  have  proven  their  ability  to 
thrive  and  produce  and  withstand  severe 
winters.  And  you  don't  need  a  lot  of  space  to 
grow  them  in  . . .  only  a  couple  of  square  feet 


mmMmmmmmmMMm 


3-MONTH  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

Climbing  Strawberry  plants  are  shipped  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition  for  planting  .  .  . 
to  grow  and  produce  berries  or  plants  will 
be  replaced  absolutely  FREE  anytime 
within  3  months! 

CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES 
CARBONDALE,  ILLINOIS 


of  ground  per  plant!  Imagine  —  a  climbing 
strawberry  plant  from  only  2  square  feet  of 
ground!  Amazing,  but  true.  Planting  and 
care  are  simple  and  full  directions  come  with 
your  order. 

STRAWBERRIES  FROM  SPRING 
UNTIL  FROST 
Offer  Will  Not  Be  Repeated  This  Year. 
Climbing  strawberries  grow,  climb  and  bear 
succulent  berries  until  killing  frost.  Planted 
in  early  spring,  these  climbing  strawberry 
plants  start  producing  berries  around  July 
and  continue  to  produce  week  after  week, 
until  frost.  You  can  enjoy  the  firm  texture, 
tempting  fragrance  and  delightful  taste  of 
these  magnificent  strawberries  for  months. 
But  that's  not  all!  These  plants  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  they  are  practical.  Not  only  do  they 
produce  delicious  fruit,  hut  they  also  help  to 
dress  up  your  garden  wit!)  beautiful  greenery 
decked  generously  with  bright  red  berries.  A 
splendid  ornamental  plant  with  luxurious 
wax-green  foliage.  Act  today! 

The  SKYSCRAPER  CLIMBINC  STRAWBERRIES  offered  In  this 
ad  are  cultivated  exclusively  for  us  and  are  available  only 
through  this  advertisement  and  cannot  be  purchased  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  desire  the  ordinary  everbearing  variety  of  Strawberry 
plants  such  as  Superfection,  Brilliant  or  Gem.  they  are  avail- 
able at  your  local  garden  center  or  we  will  send  them  to  you 
at  10  plants  for  $1.00  plus  2SC  postage  &  handling. 
25  plants  for  $2.00  plus  S0(  postage  &  handling. 

PLANTS  WILL  BE  SHIPPED  IN  TIME  FOR  PROPER 
PLANTING  IN  YOUR  AREA.  YOU  WILL  BE  PICKING 
BERRIES  90  DAYS  AFTER  YOU  PLANT  THEM. 

I  RUSH  ORDER  TODAY  1 


CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES 


I  DEPT.  B-307 
I  CARBONDALE,  ILL. 


4  Plants  Only  $1 
62901  10  Plants  Only  $2 

I  Please  rush  me  my  CLIMBING  STRAWBERRY 
I    PLANTS  4  for  $1.00  ...  or  10  for  $2.00. 

I   □  SEND  CLIMBING  STRAWBERRY  PUNTS. 

(ADD  25(1'.  FOR  POSTAGE  AND  HANDLING) 

j  ENCLOSED  IS  $  (No  aamps  picaw  I 


©  Climbing  Strawberries  1969 
If  ordering  from  Canada,  plants  will  be 
shipped  by  our  Canadian  Office. 


I  ADDRESS. 


.  STATE . 


.  ZIP_ 
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GUIDE  TO  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
AMERICAN  AUTO  OUTLOOK 
PASSPORT  POINTERS 

If  one  of  your  sons  or  daughters  is  planning  to  attend  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional school  this  fall,  get  him  to  apply  right  now  (if  he  hasn't  aheady 
done  so).  Entrance  requirements  among  our  1,500  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  vary  a  good  bit,  but  they  all  include  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

1)  A  bachelor's  degree  or  prescribed  prior  academic  training. 

2)  Sometimes  a  degree  plus  high  grades. 

3)  Sometimes  one  or  more  tests. 

You  can  find  out  a  school's  entrance  requirements  by  1)  writing  the 
school,  or  2)  consulting  a  good  guide  such  as  "Cowles  Guide  to  Graduate 
Schools";  Cowles  Education  Corp.;  $3.95. 

Those  graduate  schools  that  require  tests  often  specify  a  GRE  (Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination).  This  is  a  two-part  affair  consisting  of  an  apti- 
tude probe  plus  an  exam  in  the  field  the  student  has  selected  as  his  spe- 
cialty. The  cost  is  $1  for  the  aptitude  test,  $9  for  the  advanced  test  or 
$15  for  both  if  taken  together.  In  any  event,  no  matter  whether  the  test 
is  a  GRE  or  some  other  type,  the  school  will  tell  you  when  and  where  to 
take  it. 

For  your  own  backgi'ound  on  graduate  and  professional  schools,  remem- 
ber these  quick  facts:  Unlike  regular  college  work,  graduate  work  is 
specialty  work;  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  usually  requires  a  minimum 
of  two  years  work  and  may  go  to  five  and  more;  most  degrees  awarded 
by  graduate  schools  are  in  the  fields  of  science,  engineering,  education, 
and  business  and  commerce — plus  a  raft  of  other  specialties  including  law 
and  medicine. 

★  ★  ★ 

Look  for  two  important  developments  in  the  automotive  field  in  the 
near  future: 

BIAS-BELTED  TIRES:  These  will  become  standard  equipment  on  sev- 
eral auto  lines,  probably  beginning  with  Chevrolet.  Essentially,  this  tire 
has  a  belt  of  fiber  glass  or  other  material  between  the  cording  and  the 
tread,  thereby  adding  greatly  (up  to  1009f )  to  tire  life,  and  increasing  all- 
round  readability.  The  leading  producer  right  now  is  Goodyear,  though 
all  major  makers  are  getting  into  the  swim.  Additional  cost  per  car 
equipped  with  bias-belts:  About  $45. 

SUBCOMPACTS:  Detroit's  answer  to  the  small  European  and  Japanese 
imports  soon  will  be  unveiled  by  Ford,  American  Motors  and  General 
Motors.  All  will  have  much  shorter  wheelbases  and  lengths  than  standard 
cars,  six-cylinder  engines  in  the  100  h.p.  class  and  price  tags  as  close  to 
$2,000  as  the  makers  can  get  them  and  still  make  a  profit. 

★  ★  ★ 

Note  that  some  important  changes  in  passport  regulations  have  gone 
into  effect.  Here's  what  to  bear  in  mind: 

NEW  PASSPORTS:  They  now  are  valid  for  five  years  at  a  fee  of  $12. 
Previously  passports  had  a  three-year  life,  then  could  be  renewed  for 
two  more  years.  In  short,  the  three-and-two  system  has  been  abolished 
in  favor  of  a  straight  five-year  plan. 

OLD  PASSPORTS:  If  you  have  an  old — but  valid — three-year  passport 
dated  prior  to  August  26,  1968,  its  life  automatically  is  extended  to  five 
years  from  time  of  issue.  There's  no  charge  for  the  extension. 

PASSPORT  RENEWALS:  Let  'em  run  out,  then  apply  for  a  new  docu- 
ment which,  of  course,  will  be  a  five-year  job. 

Also,  remember  these  basics  about  passports: 

•  When  you  apply  for  your  first  one,  you  need  proof  of  citizenship  (birth 
certificate  or  its  equivalent,  or  naturalization  papers).  If  you  can't  find 
your  birth  certificate,  you  may  get  some  helpful  clues  from  a  booklet 
entitled  "How  to  Obtain  Birth  Certificates,"  (Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402;  10<^).  On  the  second  go- 
l  ound,  your  old  passport  usually  is  proof  of  citizenship. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


500  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS 

50c 

USE  YOUR 

"ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  PLASTIC  BOX 

Quick  and  handy  way  to  put  your  name  and  return 
address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  records,  etc. 
ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code  up  to  4  lines, 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  About  2"  long.  Free 
plastic  box  for  purse  or  desk.  Set  of  500  labels 
just  50?  postpaid.  Shipped  within  48  hrs.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  the  Zip  Code? 
Add  100  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  for 


free  catalog 


3343  Drake  Building 


Walter  Drake  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  80901 


19  CHAMPIONS  OF  LIBERTY 


TERRIFIC  OFFER,  trivial  pricel  Complete  U.S.  "Cham- 
pions of  Liberty"  set  of  colorful  stamps  issued  1957-61 
honoring  10  world  heroes  like  Paderewski,  Garibaldi, 
Gandhi.  Includes  both  4c  and  scarce  8c  values  PLUS 
giant  Magsaysay  stamp.  Retail  $1.00  — all  19  stamps 
yours  for  2Sc.  Plus  fine  stamp  selections  to  examine 
free.  Buy  any  or  none,  return  in  10  days.  Cancel  serv- 
ice any  time.  Rush  reply  —  sorry,  only  one  to  a  collector. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.   AL3L,   Calais,  Maine 


ACCORDIONS 
and  AMPLIFIERS 


BIG  SAVINGS  ON  ACCORDIONS  &  AMPLIFIERS!  Save  up 
to  1/2  or  more  on  famous  make  accordions.  Over  40 
standard  &  electronic  models.  Buy  direct  at  low  dis- 
count prices.  Get  5-day  home  trial.  Small  down  payment, 
easy  terms.  Free  Gifts.  Trade-in  allowance.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Write  for  catalogs  and  Discount  price  list. 
Accordion  Corporation  of  America,  Department  A-39, 
5535  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60641. 


FIGHT  CANCER 

WITH  A 

CHECKUP  T  CHECK 
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rSSHOPPER 


READING  GLASSES.  Magnifying  lenses  aid 
those  over  40  who  have  difficulty  reading 
and  doing  close  work.  Not  Rx;  not  for 
astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  Stylish  amber 
eyeglass  frames;  10-day  home  trial.  To 
order  send  name,  address,  age,  sex,  $4  a 
pair,  ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept.  AL- 
3,  Rochelle,  III.  61068. 


ACCORDIONS.  Save  on  more  than  40 
standard  &  electronic  models.  Famous 
makes.  Big  trade-in  allowance;  easy  terms; 
5-day  home  trial  no  risk  plan.  Valuable 
accessories  free.  Save  on  amplifiers,  too. 
Free  color  catalogs,  price  list.  Write: 
Accordion  Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A-128F, 
5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  III.  60641. 


PULLOVER  PARKAS  for  tall  and  big  men. 
100%  nylon  McGregor  Sandpipers  with 
stand-up  collar,  drawstring  bottom,  white 
piped  zipper  front  plus  handy  sleeve 
packet.  Sunshine  yellow  or  navy.  Sizes 
from  40-58.  $16.95  prepaid.  Send  for  free 
96  page  catalog.  The  King-Size  Co.,  2139 
King-Size   BIdg.,   Brockton,   Mass.  02402. 


IMPORTED  CONVERTIBLE  TRAVEL  CASE 

combines  a  complete  assortment  of  travel 
fittings.  Fittings  include  soap  and  tooth- 
brush holders,  all  purpose  bottle,  comb, 
brush,  clothes  brush,  fingernail  brush,  mir- 
ror, nail  file,  pen,  paper,  envelopes.  Made 
of  Cordual.  $16.95  ppd.  Dynamic  Classics, 
Ltd.,  Dept.  AL,  4  East  46  St.,  N.Y.  10017. 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  service  to  readers  and  advertisers. 
All  products  are  sold  with  a  money-back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 
please  allow  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  for  handling  and  ship- 
ping. Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  number  along  with  your  address. 


MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader's  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
S12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
$41;  m'lady's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  $33.  No  more 
federal  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE   CHART   &    120   PAGE   FULL  COLOR 

JEWELRY    CATALOG.      TER  DAT  MONEY  BACK  CUARANTEE 

Lapidary  Company  Dept.  AL-3 
511  E.VST  12  STREET       •       NEW  YORK  9.  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  WELDERS,  Inc. 
Dept.  L,  Osage  Beach,  Mo.  65065 


HEAVY  DUTY-ARC  WELDER  $ 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ONLY 

1969  Arc  Welder,  works  an  110  volt  house  line.  No  experience  necessary.  Braze- 
solder,  cut  or  weld  any  metal  up  to  H"  thick.  Generates  up  to  10.000  deerees  of 
heat.  Nothing  el-^ie  to  buy.  complete  with  12  ft.  heavy  duty  power  cable,  1/16"  and 
'  0  "  weldiuR  and  V)razing  rods,  helmet  and  instructions.  Order  on  10  day  money  back 
trial.  Five  year  repitir  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $3.00  pay  S15.95  plus 
C.O.D.  and  po^itage  when  delivered,  or  send  518.95  and  we  pay  postage.  Over 
.'jOO.OOO  now  in  use.  Direct  from  factory. 

Oo  Not  confuse  this  new  Improved  welder  with  other  unltt  celling  for 
less.  This  is  an  American  made,  heavy  duty,  deluxe  model. 


MCGREGOR 

GOES 

KING-SIZE 


McGregor  Jackets, 
Sweaters,  Shirts; 
ARROW  Perma-lron 
Shirts,  bodies  4" 
longer,  sleeves  to 
38".  Slacks  with 
higher  rise,  longer 
inseams,  waists  to  60".  100%  Guar. 
PLUS  200  SHOE  STYLES  10-16  AAA-EEE. 
Write  for  FREE  96  Page  Color  Catalog. 

The  KING-SIZE  Co. 


TABLE  &  CHAIR  CATALOG  FROM 

MONROE' 

^  Buy  quality  ban- 
quet  equipment 
at  direct  -  from- 
factory  prices. 
WRITE  TODAY! 

S^lV  THEMONROETABLECO. 

nmmL  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054  iUVB 


★  YOUR  DIVISION  OR  BRANCH  OF  ★ 
SERVICE  INSIGNIA  IN  10-K  GOLD 


DIVISION  NUMBER 
INSIGNIA. 
CAMPAIGNS 


BIRTHSTONES. 
GEMSTONES  OR 
DIAMONDS 


S38 

NOW!  Hundreds  of  New  Designs  —  Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  10-K 
yellow  or  white  gold.  Choose  your  insignia  from 
America's  largest  selection.  Over  1000  designs 
for  all  services,  all  wars.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  today. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  Y-301         Apache  Junction,  Arizona 


Free  Kennedy 
stamps 

Collection  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  me- 
morial stamps  of  Uru- 
guay, Togo,  Philip- 
pines, Colombia,  etc., 
is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing! Plus  copy  of  our 
big  stamp  collector's 
catalog.  It  lists  hun- 
dreds of  items  to  make 
your  hobby  more  en- 
joyable. Just  send  name,  address  and  zip  code  to 
Littleton  Stamp  Company,  Dept.  JP-25.  Littleton, 
N.H.  03561 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


UNION  TROUBLE 
Matrimony    was  probably 
union  to  defy  management. 


the  first 


"It's  not  that  we  don't  appreciate  your  efforts,  Mrs.  Bascomb 
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IT  DEPENDS  ON  WHO  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

Some  riiLii  were  talking  one  evening  of  tlie  trend  toward  political  con- 
.ser\atisni  among  many  college  students,  and  one  man  cited  a  case  he 
knew  about  personally. 

"This  \oinigstev."  he  said,  "has  been  a  frequent  guest  in  mv  home. 
Almost  a  second  son.  And  for  a  long  tiine  he  was  far-left  politically  and 
economically.  Really  far  out.  But  recently  he  expressed  such  opposite  views 
that  I  was  startled. 

"How  come."  I  asked  him,  "this  change?  How  come  you're  no  longer 
a  super-liberal?" 

"I  found  out,"  the  youth  snapped  back,  "that  they're  expecting  lue  to 
pay  your  old  age  pension!" 

Dan  Bennett 

A  BITING  REMARK 
The  spealter  had  just  concluded  his  lecture  on  rabies  and  hydro- 
phobia to  the  Red  Cross  class.  The  speaker  then  asked  the  class  col- 
lectively what  they  would  do  if  they  had  rabies. 

One  fellow  in  the  front  row  quickly  responded.  "I'd  ask  for  a  piece 
of  paper  and  a  pencil." 
"To  make  out  your  will?"  presumed  the  speaker. 
"No,"  replied  the  man,  "to  make  out  a  list  of  people  I'd  want  to  bite." 

Herm  Albric.ht 

ONLY  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

I  was  sliowing  the  sights  of  New  York  City  to  a  V.  N.  delegate  from  a 
small  Eastern  country.  In  the  course  of  our  sightseeing,  we  visited  Fulton 
St.  Fish  Market  and  observed  two  tubs  of  live  crabs,  side  by  side.  One 
tub  read  $2.50  a  dozen  and  the  other  read  |1.50  a  dozen.  As  we  watched, 
a  crab  pulled  himself  up  from  the  $1.50  a  dozen  tub  and  crawled  over 
tire  riin  into  the  .$2.50  a  dozen  receptacle. 

My  visiting  U.  N.  delegate  nodded  wistfully:  "That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
tliat  can  only  happen  in  the  U.S.A." 

Melvin  Bender 


Ron  Greer 

IN  OR  OUT? 

Family  incomes  nowadays 

Fill  folks  with  much  chagrin. 

It's  for  sure  we  can't  live  without  one 

Or  even  live  within! 

Catherine  Zei.ms 

CROOKED  TALE 
Con  man:  One  who  loots  before  you 
leap. 

I.ANE  OUNGHOIISE 

IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  ASK  .  .  . 

They  asked  him,  "Is  it  true  you're  hen- 
pecked?" 

Thoughtfully  he  cocked  his  head; 
Paused  for  one  brief  moment— then 
"I'll  lia\e  to  ask  my  wife,"  he  said. 

Erica  H.  Stux 

RUNNING  COMMENT 
Don't  be  overly  optimistic  in  the  early 
laps  of  the  rat-race,  it  just  shows  that 
you  haven't  been  around  much. 

S.  S.  BiDDLE 

LESSON  FOR  A  BRIDE 

There  was  a  young  bride 
^Vho  wanted  to  please. 
She  used  lots  of  wine 
.And  very  rare  cheese; 
She  served  rattlesnake  meat 
.\nd  octopus  stew; 
She  always  was  searching 
For  something  quite  new. 
Her  spouse  ate  and  drank 
Right  down  to  the  dregs. 
Then  ran  off  with  a  gal 
Who  cooked  hanr  and  eggs. 

Louise  Darcy 

LADY  APE 
Anthropoid  Mother:  Monkey  wench. 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 


"If  that  cheap  good  fairy  doesn't  leave 
more  than  a  crummy  dime  this  time,  it's 
the  last  tooth  I  sell  her!" 
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Say  who?  And  be  what? 


Say  Seagram's.  And  be  Sure. 

Amazing  thing  about  Seagram's  7  Crown: 

People  who  know  all  about  whiskey  like  it. 
And  people  who  just  know  what 
they  like,  like  it. 

They've  simply  learned  that 
no  matter  how  they  explain  it, 
"taste,  uniformity,  reputation, 
acceptance,  quality  "-one  name 
means  it  all. 

Just  say- you  know  who. 
And  be  Sure. 

Seagram  Distillers  Company  New  York  City.  Blended  Whiskey.  86  Proof.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 


America's  first  family  of  cigarettes 


"A 


ZD  ClSARftTES 


America's  first  king  size  cigarette. 


PAllMAli 

FILTER  CIGARETTES 

■  f^j.  f*) 


MENTHOL 


Pall  Mall  quality  with  menthol 


Did  you  know  that  you 
can  send  Pall  Mali  cigarettes 
tax-free  to  U.S.  servicemen 
overseas?  If  you'd  like  an 
order  blank,  simply  send 
your  name  and  address  to 
The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
245  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


America's  first  100  mm  cigarette. 


